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A 
blueblood 


Only a long and distinguished ancestry of 
champions can produce a feline blueblood. 


Only audivox in the hearing aid field can trace an an- 
cestry that includes both Western Electric and Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. audivox lineage springs from 
the pioneer experiments of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
which were furthered by the development of the hearing 
aid at Bell Telephone Laboratories, and in turn, brought 
to fruition by Western Electric and audivox engineers. 


Distinctly a blueblood in its field, audivox , successor to 
Western Electric Hearing Aid Division, brings the boon 
of better hearing, and its enrichment of living, to thou- 
sands. With the magical modern transistor, with scientific 
hearing measurement and scientific instrument-fitting, 
serviced by a nationwide network of professionally- 
skilled dealers, audivox moves forward today in a 
proud tradition. 


TO THE DOCTOR: If you use or need an audiometer 
there is in every major city from coast to coast 
a career Audivox dealer, chosen for his integrity 
and ability, who will be glad to show you why 
an Audivox audiometer will serve you best. 
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The Purpose. Audecibel is strictly an edu- 
cational and professional journal, the pur- 
pose of which is to bring to the otologist, 
the hearing aid audiologist and others inter- 
ested in the field of hearing and audiology, 
authoritative articles, papers and data con- 
cerned with research, techniques, education 
and new developments in the field of treat- 
ing and assisting the hard of hearing. 


The Goal. The Society of Hearing Aid 
Audiologists is dedicated to the goal of 
reaching and maintaining the highest pos- 
sible ethical standards in the field of 
hearing aid audiology. ¢ Audecibel is dedi- 
cated to the goal of rapport among all those 
concerned with the hard of hearing so that 
mutual and overlapping problems may be 
recognized, and outstanding ideas, skills and 
experiences be shared for the greater bene- 
fit of all. You are urged to write in for 
details of how YOU may participate in and 
benefit by this worthwhile endeavor. 
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"Grandfather" Clause Reopened to 10-31-54! 


By motion of the Board of 
Governors in session during the 
Annual Meeting, and as ratified 
by vote of the S.H.A.A. member- 
ship, provision has been made 
for former members of the In- 
ternational Hearing Aid Associa- 
tion—-who were in good standing 
AND WHO OTHERWISE QUAL- 
IFY, to apply for Certification in 
the Society without the formality 


of a written examination being 
required. 

All applications to be con- 
sidered under this limited pro- 
vision must be postmarked not 
later than October 31st, 1954. 
All applications received with 
postmarks later than October 31, 
1954, will receive consideration 
only after the writer has submit- 
ted answers to the prescribed 
written test. 





In the Next Issue... 


“Hearing Aid Design for Selective Fitting” 
by Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D., 
Director of Research, Brigham Young University 





AUDECIBEL is published bi-monthly. Subscription Change of address will be effected one month 
rates $3.00 per year; $4.00 outside continental after its receipt by this office. Give both old and 


United States. new addresses. 








MEETING of the members of the 

Committee on Hearing Aids and 

Audiometers, a subcommittee of 
the Council on Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of the AMA was held 
Saturday, August 7th in Chicago, with 
representatives of the Hearing Aid 
Industry present. 

These meetings have in the past 
served as a clearing house where 
members of the AMA and industry 
met face to face to discuss and pro- 
pose the acceptance of minimum 
standards of performance that had 
been elsewhere developed for hearing 
aids and audiometers, also to discuss 
advertising and sales techniques, 
procedures and practices. 

During the past 15 years more or 
less it has been the writer’s privilege 
to attend these meetings, some of 
which have been used as _ jousting 
grounds for competitors, and except 
for bringing to light certain philoso- 
phies, certain prejudices and exposing 
what appeared in some cases to be un- 
fair competitive practices, seemed to 
serve small purpose. 

There seems always to be an area 
of disagreement and while in the be- 
ginning these meetings served some 
useful purpose, in the writer‘s opinion, 
at the present time, they serve no 
really useful purpose either in the 
interest of the medical fraternity, the 
hearing aid industry or the hard of 
hearing public. 

In the face of the present state of 
perfection in the engineering and 
manufacturing art, the value of ac- 
ceptance of an instrument by the 
AMA becomes doubtful. Any manu- 
facturer can easily meet the minimum 
specifications. 

As to advertising and sales prac- 
tiees, the standards established by the 
F.T.C. are substantially the standards 
of the committee, but the AMA must 
often find itself in an embarrassing 
position because it has no police 
power. 

Because it takes 3-6-8 months or 
more from the time an instrument is 
accepted by the committee before ac- 
ceptance is published, instruments 
have in some cases been superceded or 
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A.M.A. Acceptance... 
What Does it Mean? 


... a message from 


Grover C. Coil 


Executive Director 
Society of Hearing Aid Audiologists 


obsolete before their acceptance is 
published. These things being true, 
why then continue this practice? 

The acceptances are valued and 
used mostly as advertising devices by 
those who receive them. Why then 
should AMA lend itself to the prac- 
tice when admittedly it can’t control 
the post acceptance advertising or 
sales practices of the companies to 
whom they award these acceptances? 

The Hearing Aid Industry has with- 
in its structure all of the elements re- 
quired for control of quality, and 
ethics and for the publication of its 
findings to the medical profession and 
all other interested persons. 

With an alerted Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the organizations within 
the industry, a genuine policing of the 
entire field can be maintained. Through 
means of education and enforcement 


A Serwice for All 


The principal justification for pub- 
lic relations lies in the fact that an 
industry or organization functions 
primarily in the public interest not, 
according to popular belief, simply to 
make money for owners or operators. 

The real public relations of an in- 
dustry or group, its real standing in 
public opinion and esteem are deter- 
mined first and most importantly by 
what it does in its daily work; second 
by the manner in which it renders its 
service to the public; finally by what 
it tells the public about itself and how 
it tells it. 

We as members of the Society of 
Hearing Aid Audiologists feel not 
only that what we do and the manner 
in which we do it will withstand de- 
tailed scrutiny but also and that it is 
in the public interest. 

Our problem then is to tell the pub- 
lic about ourselves, taking into con- 
sideration all of the hard of hearing 
public who are the ultimate consumers 
of the products involved. 

We must explain what our services 


of minimum standards of ethics 
within the industry structure, little 
help from outside would be required. 

Electronic and mechanical testing 
can most certainly be handled ef- 
ficiently and effectively in the indus- 
try and the laboratories available to 
it. A Certifying Board of Engineers 
could be set up on an independent 
basis within or without the industry 
to serve all. 

In view of the foregoing, the writer 
recommends that the AMA Council’s 
Committee on Hearing Aids and Au- 
diometers give consideration to dis- 
continuing the practice of awarding 
acceptances to hearing aid manufac- 
turers and that all present accept- 
ances be withdrawn and further use of 
the American Medical Association leg- 
end and/or seal as a sign of previous 
acceptance be forbidden. 


are (what we do) and how this benefits 
and serves the hard of hearing public. 

Many small businessmen believe 
that public relations is an involved, 
technical and costly process practical 
only for big business. 

On the contrary, the small business- 
man has proportionally just as much 
chance as Du Pont or U. S. Steel to 
benefit from increased group enthu- 
siasm and cooperation, community 
confidence, consumer acceptance, and 
a general reputation for integrity and 
competence. Because this is true and 
because of the nature of our business 
public relations and advertising pro- 
grams must be on a cooperative basis. 

The one common goal for all is to 
first identify our members those 
among the hearing aid retailers whom 
the public can honestly respect and 
have confidence in for what they do 
and the way they do it, and to present 
the facts so that all the public can 
and will rely on the members of our 
Society for the getting and use of 
hearing aids. 
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IF Hearing 








IS Your Problem 


BELTONE 





Is Your Answer 





FIRST IN SERVICE TO THE 
HARD OF HEARING 





URING the past year, Beltone leadership in 

the hearing aid field was tremendously 

strengthened by the introduction of the remark- 
able new Beltone Concerto Model. 

Hailed as the “clearest voice in hearing aid his- 
tory” its revolutionary triple transistor circuit sets 
new, higher than ever standards of clarity and ease 
of hearing—of compactness, convenience, and to 
an unprecedented degree—of operating economy. 
One tiny cell gives up to 500 hours of crystal clear 
hearing at a cost of only 30c. 

To buy one of these instruments is, moreover, 
to get far more than the last word in hearing aid 
quality and electronic efficiency. Each one is scien- 


Beltone 


tifically fitted by a qualified consultant using 
Beltone’s own electronic methods to insure maxi- 
mum availability of the instrument’s inherent 
capacity. 

There are 272 different fittings of power, gain 
and response. Maintenance of initial efficiency is 
assured, moreover, by a highly organized service 
program unexcelled in the hearing aid industry. 

Whenever a hearing aid is indicated, therefore, 
to recommend Beltone is to insure maximum hear- 
ing satisfaction even for the very hard of hearing. 
Write today for complete information or see the 
Beltone distributor listed in your telephone direc- 
tory. 





TRIPLE-TRANSISTOR HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personally Serviced 
BELTONE HEARING AID COMPANY, 2900 West 36th Street, CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
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Mercury Shortage 


Demands Action 


All hearing aid dealers and man- 
ufacturers are urged to return used 
mercury batteries for credit . .. or 


dealers may advise their customers 
to return such batteries themselves, 
for which they will receive a credit 
card that can be redeemed with their 
hearing aid dealers. 

This is in line with a recently an- 
nounced three-year government pro- 
gram to restore the balance of mer- 
eury dealings in favor of domestic 
producers, and to spur output in 
North America. 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., of Wood- 
ridge, New Jersey, recently announced 
an increase of as much as 40% in al- 
lowances over present reclaiming pro- 
grams. 

The project is of high-level economic 
importance and should receive the full 
support of the hearing aid industry. 


& lections ee 

During the 1954 annual meeting 
of S.H.A.A., Mr. Kenneth S. Wood, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan was elected 
Governor of the Central District, to 
replace Mr. Charles Harper who has 
resigned. A new governor, Mr. Her- 
bert E. Moros, Jacksonville, Florida, 
was elected from the Southeast dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Walter L. Metcalfe, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, was elected Vice- 
President of the Society and Mr. Wood 
was also elected Treasurer. Other 
officers and governors remain as 
previous. 








Your Vote Counts... 


Please use the coupon below 
to let us know where you 
would like to hold next year’s 


meeting. 














| Underwater Hearing Aid Demonstrated | 





The “Miss Hearing Aid—1954" Con- 
test conducted during the recent Na- 
tional Hearing Show resulted in nation- 
wide favorable publicity reaching the 
general public, for members of S.H.A.A., 
at the same time emphasizing the cos- 
metic progress that has been made in 
the design and development of hearing 
aids. 

The winner, Miss Virginia Mathis, 22 
of Chicago, who has been hard of 
hearing since childhood, was selected 
by a panel of judges from outside the 
industry. She is shown here with an 
under-water hearing aid which was 
among the many she demonstrated dur- 
ing the Show, in company with Grover 
C. Coil who demonstrates an old fash- 
ioned hearing horn. 

CBS-TV carried a newsreel feature 
on Miss Mathis, and a similar feature 


was released by Fox-Movietone News 
and the UP-TV Newsreel to more than 
80 stations throughout the country. 
Radio carried spot news announce- 
ments, metropolitan newspapers and 
weekly newspapers throughout the 
country gave the story coverage, while 
U.P. Photos and A.P. released pictures 
throughout the United States. 


This Contest might be said to be the 
opening gun in a Society-wide program 
of continuing publicity and public rela- 
tions for its members. The excellent 
reception which was accorded the 
“Miss Hearing Aid" Contest by leading 
public news and feature media gives a 
strong indication that the public is 
ready for such a program—and we 
have the story to tell. 


(See Mr. Coil's Editorial on Page 2) 











6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Audiologists held in: 
(Check one... 


CL) Florida [] California 





Mr. Grover C. Coil, Executive Director 
Society of Hearing Aid Audiologists 


I prefer to have the 1955 Annual Meeting of the Society of Hearing Aid 


or write in your preference) 
CL] New Orleans 
(] Preferred Location: ............. 
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Not fine jewelry . .. but the latest 
models of hearing aids, all of which 
were displayed at the National Hear- 
ing Show held by S.H.A.A. in Chicago 
during June. They are, left to right, 
top row: Audivox, Beltone, Audiotone, 
Cleartone; 2nd row: Maico, Paravox, 
RadioEar, Dahlberg; 3rd row: Telex, 
Acousticon, Microtone; and bottom: 
Otarion. 
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Dr. Lester L. Coleman 


I am really delighted to see all of 
you gathered here. I think your very 
presence from all of the outlying dis- 
tricts of the country is a testimonial, 
first, to the need that presents itself 
in the solution of the multiple prob- 
lems of the deaf. I am particularly de- 
lighted because this may very well be 
a forerunner of a series of such meet- 
ings which may ultimately serve a 
great function in the rehabilitation of 
the deaf, which is our ultimate and 
combined goal. 

Outlining our objectives well, and 
then assessing our limitations, facing 
reality and studying the contributions 
we can make to this vast segment of 
handicapped people can be a real con- 
structive contribution to the eventual 
destiny of the deaf. 


Definition of Deafness 


In the process of exploring some of 
the psychological problems that face 
this large group of deaf human be- 
ings, I want immediately to avoid the 
pitfall of making specific demarca- 
tions between the deaf, the hard of 
hearing and the deafened. Like con- 
science and cowardice, one is a trade 
name for the other. For me, they are 
all variations of one another, varia- 
tions that are intimately tied up with 
the personal ego of the individual who 
prefers to be classed in one or the 
other category hoping thereby to 
avoid a particular kind of personal 
self imposed stigmatization. 

To me, deafness is the physical 
state of an individual who is unable 
to take his normal place in his job, 
in his family, in his community and 
one who is unable to indulge in all 
normal social activities without the 
use of speech reading, a hearing aid, 
or any other technical amplification. 
The individual who cannot, because 
of a hearing impairment, take his 
normal position in every phase of so- 
ciety is deaf. Failure on the part of 
the doctor, the audiologist, the psy- 
chologist, the family and the teachers 
to realistically pinpoint the condition 
by a single name is to compound a 
felony which has already come back 
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Psychological Aspects 
of Deafness 


by Lester L. Goleman. M.D. 


in a number of ways to haunt us. We 
fall heir to their purposeless verbal 
demarcation. 

Deafness is a physical handicap, a 
severe physical handicap, and an ill- 
ness which is intimately involved in 
every phase of daily existence. This 
disability, like all other physical han- 
dicaps has many psycho-social values, 
all of which must be understood if we 
are eventually to return these human 
beings to their normal position as pro- 
ductive, serviceable dignified human 
beings in their rightful place in so- 
ciety. 

I might incidentally say that my 
own concept of deafness like any ill- 
ness, is based on serviceability. To 
me, the individual who cannot produce 
in his job, his family, and community 
and society, whether that man has a 
broken arm, a liver abscess, deafness, 
blindness or any disability, is essen- 
tially ill. We can actually measure 
illness in terms of serviceability. I 
want distinctly to emphasize that in 
considering this vast group of deaf 
people we must include the concept 
that many of them cannot function in 
their job because they are filled with 
anxiety and fear. Anxiety itself can 
be a destructive factor in the produc- 
tivity of any individual and psycho- 
logical anxiety can be as destructive 
a factor as any somatic or organic 
disease. 

Description of psychological aber- 
rations of the deaf have come from a 
great many sources. Casual observ- 
ers, writers who are deaf, sociologists 
working with the deaf, teachers, otol- 
ogists, audiologists have all described 
the behavior pattern of the deaf in 
repetitious, stereotyped cliches. I am 
certain that I, as a conformist, will 
fall into that group and will repeat 
many of these, but I ask to be for- 
given. I feel that purposeful emphasis 
may bring understanding to normal, 
hearing people of the multiple prob- 
lems of the deaf. The relationship be- 
tween those who hear and those who 
do not hear is a fundamental distor- 
tion which must be eradicated by our 
mutual cooperation. 

The deaf have been identified with 
ignorance, dumbness and egocentric- 
ity. The deaf, by a combination of 


circumstances, are placed in inaccept- 
able social situations. Confusion, com- 
pounded with embarrassment, added 
to the general lie of concealing their 
handicap, multiply their social and 
the psychological problems. The deaf 
are accused of having particularly 
characteristic personality traits—sus- 
picion, delusions of persecution, in- 
security, inferiority, hypersensitivity, 
bitterness, brooding, introspection, in- 
troversion. These are all polysyllabic 
variations of the initial theme of “I 
don’t belong. I can’t take my normal 
place in society.” 


Valid Accusations 


Many of these accusations are es- 
sentially unfair, but many of them, 
too, have some validity. That terrible 
triad blindness, deafness and crip- 
pling with a common denominator of 
pity have some classical distinctions. 
Usually the blind reconcile them- 
selves, even though, with great dif- 
ficulty, to their benighted lives. They 
overtly say, “This is my handicap; 
accept me with my limitations; per- 
mit me to produce, and I will not 
burden you with any pretense.” 

The crippled overtly say, “This is 
my limitation; help me in the area 
where I am ineffectual, and I will be 
grateful for your understanding.” 
These accept their impairment with 
moderate reconciliation, and adapt 
their existence to their deformity with 
little or no animous or personal hos- 
tility to those around them. In con- 
tradistinction the deaf insist that 
their lack of hearing is not dependent 
upon any deficiency, but rather on 
the fact that, “You don’t talk loud 
enough.” It is never their fault; it is 
your fault for not talking loud 
enough. I would like to elaborate if 
I may on the psychological implica- 
tions of this phenomenon. 

Implicit in this phrase, this “you 
don’t talk loud enough” line, lies the 
beginning of social alterations and 
psychologically aberrations of the 
deaf. Slowly they retire from all so- 
cial activities, giving up one after 
another of such social contacts until 
inevitably they lead themselves to a 

(Continued on Next Page) 








Psychological Aspects of Deafness 


by Lester L. Coleman, M.D. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


special island of isolation. This is a 
simple defense mechanism. 

I might parenthetically say that to 
me there is nothing more distressing 
and irritating than to have to, in my 
private practice, speak constantly at 
a high level of intensity. I become 
exhausted emotionally and physically. 
Particularly do I resent the feeling 
of frustration in speaking to deaf 
people who adamantly refuse to avail 
themselves of the benefits of ampli- 
fication out of sheer immovable vanity. 

A technique I use and find particu- 
larly efficacious, is to talk in a low 
modulated speaking voice to the deaf 
person who refuses to accept his 
responsibility to me by wearing such 
a hearing aid. For I believe that I 
best serve the deaf when I personally 
refuse to fall heir to the nonsense of 
ultrasolicitude to anyone who de- 
liberately refuses to acknowledge their 
need for our mutual consideration. 
The deaf must be taught that the 
hearing aid, rather than being a sign 
of stigma or of shame, can actually 
be converted to attain adult and 
mature social and intellectual accomp- 
lishments. 

The wearer immediately indicates 
that any limitation in the interper- 
sonal communication between him, the 
deaf, and those who hear is dependent 
on his deafness and not upon any in- 
tellectual limitation. 


Deaf Live In World Apart 


It is not easy for any of us who 
hear to project ourselves into the 
lives of the deaf, because it is not 
easy to imagine ourselves in their 
world. Somehow or other, we all take 
for granted our remarkable senses— 
sight, touch, smell, taste and hearing. 
It is only when we have been tem- 
porarily or permanently deprived of 
any one of these senses that we can 
truly understand the unhappiness that 
such a loss entails. 

Every waking moment of our lives 
is, in some way, related to or identi- 
fied with sound. It is through sound 
that we make personal contact and 
communicate with those who sur- 
round us. In sound lies the very in- 
gredients of all human relationships 
that produce congenial friendship, 
economic security and spiritual at- 
tainment. Our daily living revolves 
about such insignificant sounds as the 
alarm clock, the doorbell, and the tele- 
phone. Then, there are the sounds of 
worldly activity, the clamor of rivet- 
ing, the ambulance siren sounding, 
the rush of traffic, the general subtle 
undercurrent of noise with which we 
make contact with the outer world. 

Oddly enough, the very noises that 
we who hear may think of as 
nuisances are the very sounds that the 
deafened miss the most. Would it ever 
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occur to any of us wno hear that we 
could actually welcome the sound of a 
cough at a concert, or the incessant 
honking of an automobile horn? It is 
the very absence of these noises that 
makes the world of the deaf a lifeless 
world with the lonesome feeling of 
not being actively related to the world 
about them. 

Let us take a slight glimpse into 
the intimate social world of the deaf, 
a world that is unfortunately to them 
a painfully silent pantomime. You 
who own a television set have only 
to watch a comedy skit or a dramatic 
play with the sound turned off to 
realize how irritating and frustrating 
this pantomime can be. Imagine what 
it would be like if you were expected 
to communicate with these fuzzy- 
sounding, moving figures in a social 
and business world. Then perhaps 
you can begin to understand the lonely 
isolation a deaf person feels in a 
living room full of gay chatting peo- 
ple. Is there, therefore, any wonder 
that the deaf retire quietly to a 
corner of the room and eventually 
withdraw completely from society. 

At some time in our lives all of us 
have felt the bewilderment of momen- 
tary blindness. A blown fuse, per- 
haps, followed by sudden darkness 
even in familiar surroundings has 
given us some idea of what it must be 
like to be unable to see. Can you recall 
the gratification when a single candle 
was lighted to rescue you from your 
temporary world of darkness? By this 
very experience you who can see were 
able to project yourself into the world 
of the blind. 

Yet, none of us who can hear has 
ever experienced the desolate silence 
and the aloneness of complete deaf- 
ness. And, by complete deafness, I 
mean the total shutting out of all 
sound, from the drop of a pin to the 
roar of an elevated train. Can any of 
you really ever recall any incidence 
where all hearing was suddenly and 
completely shut out? I am sure that 
none of us can. It is for this very 
reason, because we are unable to ex- 
perience the sensation of deafness, 
that there are so few helpful and 
understanding friends of the deaf. 
Some of you may have read Helen 
Keller’s statement which is certainly 
remarkable from one who has suffered 
both blindness and deafness. “Deaf- 
ness is even more isolating than 
blindness.” 

Try this concept of deafness on a 
group of your friends at dinner some- 
times and you will be overwhelmed by 
their complete lack of understanding 
of any of the problems of the deaf. 

Let me again take you for one 
moment into the lives of the deaf to 
learn more about their intimate hear- 
ing problems as well as the problems 





of those who surround them in their 
family, and in social and economic 
circles. Perhaps we can realistically 
understand more of the emotional as- 
pects of their handicap and learn 
thereby how to better the relationship 
between the hearing and the deaf. 


Assuming that some of our deaf 
friends do avoid social groups, is this 
then their only deprivation, or should 
we include sounds of their children 
at play, or music, the theater, the 
movies, the radio and the friendly 
discussions of family experiences? 
Have we forgotten to mention humor 
which depends so much on fine shades 
of intonation and inflection as well as 
the spoken word? The deaf are so 
intent on understanding the exact 
meaning of words that the grace and 
charm and humor of speech are lost 
to their anxious world. There is little 
or no laughter in the humorless world 
of the deaf. Simple day-to-day ex- 
periences with the shop keepers, the 
bus driver, the ticket clerk are filled 
with potential embarrassment. 

Let me now present some of the 
practical aspects of making a living. 
Employers are unquestionably impa- 
tient with the deaf and certainly, 
wherever possible, avoid employing 
them. They are often forced to seek 
employment that is adapted to their 
particular handicap and not at all to 
their talents and accomplishments. 
Many a deafened person deliberately 
seeks a job in a foundry or a noisy 
factory, hoping thereby to avoid em- 
barrassment. When once employed, 
the deaf walk carefully, treading their 
way softly for fear that their eco- 
nomic status may suddenly be upset if 
their handicap is detected. Can you 
now see this vicious cycle in action? 
The deaf, fearing detection, are forced 
to pretend, and thus are even dis- 
couraged from seeking all available 
help, all because of lack of under- 
standing between those who hear and 
those who do not hear. 

This fear of detection, for which we 
who hear are partly responsible, is 
the greatest single obstacle in estab- 
lishing the deaf in their rightful posi- 
tion as serviceable, dignified and 
happy members of society. 

Thousands of deafened persons to- 
day could be enjoying the benefits ef 
improved hearing and happy social 
adjustment. But it is their misguided 
thinking that they are more accept- 
able pretending that they can hear 
than they would be wearing a hearing 
aid or any kind of amplification that 
might be even slightly visible. 

I hardly have to tell you that many 
of the people involved in this organi- 
zation, manufacturers and people who 
sell hearing aids cater to this psycho- 
logical distortion, by constantly harp- 
ing on the concept of “Only you need 
know that you are deaf” or “Our 
fleshcolored wire hides the you-know- 
what.” I personally have a great re- 
sentment toward it. The deaf must be 
encouraged to help themselves by fac- 
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Maico Man +<- 


in your office! 


Maico Audiometers, group testing and 
group training units are widely ac- 
cepted by the Medical Profession. 

Because auditory examinations are 
as individual as the patients them- 
selves, a satisfactory testing instru- 
ment must be flexible enough for a 
variety of tests. Maico units are both 
versatile and accurate. Precision man- 
ufacture of these quality instruments 
is the basic responsibility of Maico to 
the audiologist. 

But Maico’s service policy is equally 
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pe ye equipment for us- 
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of accuracy that oe the 
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important. The Maico representative 
in your city is always available to 
check and recalibrate your Audio- 
meter. Or you may have need for 
special training equipment for home 
use for a hard-of-hearing patient. 

He has a wide experience in the cus- 
tom-fitting of hearing aids so that 
your recommendations can be care- 
fully followed. 

The Maico man is at your service. 
Rely on him as one of your experi- 
enced assistants. 


usetts Hear- 


ditory training. 


TRAINING UNITS 
Choice of radio, recorded, or 
microphone voice material 
for self training or group au- 





If you have no local Maico Tech- 
nician write direct to 





HEARING AIDS 


THE MAICO COMPANY, Inc. 
RM. 90 K, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


TRANSIST-EAR 
HEARING AIDS 
All-transistor aid powered by 
tiny energy capsule. Now so 
small two units can be used 
to provide true binaural 

hearing. 


9O% OF ALL AMERICA’S PRECISION AUDIOMETERS BUILT TODAY ARE MAICO-BUILT AUDIOMETERS 
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Summer Recess 


The courts are closed for the sum- 
mer and I’m kinda loafing along till 
the bailiffs again intone “Hear ye, 
Hear ye!” So, rather than discourse 
on any of the weighty decisions which 
have recently burdened our  book- 
shelves, I’ll talk generally about some 
conceptions and misconceptions of the 
average man concerning this collec- 
tion of ideas which we call the law. 

For example, I recall a freshman 
law student who thought that a com- 
mon law marriage can be annulled as 
easily as it can be entered into. After 
some argument and much explanation 
on the part of the professor to the 
effect that the State has an interest 
in all marriages and must control all 
divorces, the professor, exasperated 
at the density of freshmen, burst out 
with “Now, look, you can’t just have 
a new common-law wife every time 
you change your mind.” 

Again on the subject of marriage, 
a lady client insisted to me that if a 
man is sentenced to the penitentiary 
he is automatically divorced and free 
to remarry when released. I had a 
hard time convincing her that her 
marriage was bigamous because her 
man had a wife before he “went up,” 
from whom he had not been divorced. 

How often have you heard it said 
that “possession is nine points of the 
law.” It may be in some cases, but 
the law generally has many more 
points. Possession of real estate, ac- 
tual or apparent, is notice to the 
world that the one in possession has 
some interest in the title. That inter- 
est may be only a month-to-month 
tenancy or even a mere license for a 
temporary use, or it may be a fee 
simple title, and a valid one at that, 
even though not recorded. Possession 
of chattels creates a strong presump- 
tion of ownership, but in all these 
cases other factors may overcome the 
“nine points.” If in any doubt, see 
your lawyer. 


The Other Fellow's Fault 


In most automobile accident cases 
both parties are always sure the other 
is wrong. The lawyer hears stories 
stressing “I had the right of way 
because I was on his right.” “I stopped 
at the stop sign before I hit him.” “He 
had no driver’s license and besides his 
car had last year’s plates.” And so 
on. Actually, the client may be to 
blame, even though he had the right 
of way so far as being on the right 
was concerned, but if the other car 
was in the intersection first, such car 
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had the right to cross without being 
bumped. Also, our courts have held 
that to say one stopped at a stop sign 
and then hit another is merely to say 
that he stopped but didn’t look foi 
traffic, which is the reason for stop- 
ping; and what has a lack of a license 
got to do with how you drive? Inci- 
dentally, I have yet to talk to anyone 
involved in an auto case who had 
drunk more than two beers before 
driving his or her car. 


Writing a Will 

There are probably more miscon- 
ceptions on the subject of wills than 
anything else. Such ideas as one must 
leave his child at least a dollar; that 
a will should always start with “IN 
THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN”; that 
it must be notarized, and many others. 

As to the first idea: The only per- 
son who will take part of your estate 
regardless of the will (other than the 
ever present tax collector and credi- 
tors) is one’s spouse. With some ex- 
ceptions, a wife always can take her 
dower interest and a husband his 
courtesy interest, or dower interest 
where courtesy has been abolished. 
In states having community property, 
the spouse will take his or her share 
of such property regardless of the will 
—always provided that the spouse re- 
nounces the will. One other exception 
is a child born after his parent’s will 
was executed. Such a child will take 
his statutory share. The only reason 
for leaving a disliked child or other 
person a dollar is to indicate that the 
testator had not forgotten such child 
and had full knowledge of the objects 
of his bounty. The same object can be 
accomplished by merely mentioning 
the child, and, if you wish, explaining 
why he was left out. 

As to a notary: Different states 
have different rules, but in general a 
will must be witnessed by two persons 
who saw the testator sign and who 
witnessed the will in the presence of 
each other and in the presence of the 
testator. Witnesses need not be no- 
taries public. 

If it pleases your sense of the fit- 
ness of things to mention the Deity, go 
ahead, but an atheist can make a per- 
fectly valid will. 


See Your Lawyer Now . 


One last and most important word 
about wills: See your lawyer and exe- 
cute a will now while you’re still alive! 
Otherwise, it will be too late. 

Ho-hum! Too hot to think—I’m go- 
ing fishing! 








Doctor's Draft 
Becomes Law 


Washington (AP)—The House 
passed today and sent to the White 
House a measure authorizing the 
armed services to use medical spe- 
cialists as enlisted men if they fail to 
qualify for commissions on security 
or other grounds. Passage was by 
voice vote. 

Chairman Short (R., Mo.) of the 
house armed services committee said 
the main purpose of the senate meas- 
ure is to prevent physicians and 
dentists who may be security risks 
from avoiding military service. 

He said a recent Circuit court rul- 
ing interpreted the present doctors’ 
draft law to require that physicians 
and dentists be commissioned upon 
induction into service. 

John A. P. Millet, M.D., writing in 
Rehabilitation Review says: 

“Success in rehabilitation programs 
depends on sound planning, effective 
leadership, and adequate resources, 
both of personnel and equipment, as 
well as quarters suitable for the carry- 
ing out of the program. If these pro- 
visions are adequate there must be the 
maximum possible understanding of 
and respect for the needs and aspira- 
tions of the disabled person, and a will 
to do whatever is possible to speed his 
rehabilitation. Respect and sympathy 
for the client, however, are not 
enough. Every member of the team 
should hold in respect every other 
member, realizing that even if there 
is disagreement, most disagreements 
in such programs come from lack of 
experience, and from not understand- 
ing the part which each member of 
the team has to play in the total pro- 
gram. Just as the child of quarreling 
parents may fall between two stools 
and be victimized by the break-up of a 
marriage, so the client may be the one 
to suffer if antagonisms develop be- 
tween members of the rehabilitation 
team which are not promptly re- 
solved.” 

This same statement may just as 
appropriately be made of the audio- 
logical team; the Otologist, the Clinic 
and the Hearing Aid Dealer. 


Hearing Loss, Deafness, 
Not Compensible in Britain 


In England, deafness and impaired 
hearing are not allowable as a claim 
for workmen’s compensation, writes 
A. Edwin Stevens, governing director 
of Amplivox, hearing aid manufac- 
turers in London, in response to a 
recent inquiry of ours about the situa- 
tion there. 

However, he adds that a committee 
appointed by the Minister of National 
Insurance is currently reviewing the 
present provisions of the Industrial 
Injuries Act and is about to report 
and make recommendations. 


AUDECIBEL 








Dr. Clarence O’Conner 


I would first like to call attention to 
the fact that there is this broad group 
called the “acoustically handicapped” 
and I am going to talk about a seg- 
ment of that group, the deaf. 

I think it is very important that we 
give considerable thought to the dif- 
ferentiation of degrees of hearing 
when we come up against or face the 
question of the use of hearing aids 
and with whom. I would like to talk 
for just a moment about the deaf. 
What is a deaf child? Who are the 
deaf? What characterizes the deaf? 


The acoustically handicapped fall 
largely in the group of those who have 
very slight losses running all the way 
up to those who have very severe 
losses, or complete losses, of hearing. 
The problems are vastly different 
from one end of that pole to the other. 


Two Major Groups 


Let me say at this point that it is 
not possible, of course, to classify the 
acoustically handicapped so neatly 
into packaged groups so that you can 
say what should be done with each 
group of children. But for purposes 
of our own thinking within the field 
of education, let us say, we would like 
to think in terms of these children, 
perhaps, in groups. There are two 
large groups to begin with; first, the 
hard of hearing, and the other group, 
the deaf. Basically, the general char- 
acteristics that differentiate the deaf 
from the hard of hearing are those of 
communication and language. 

The hard of hearing are those who 
are equipped, in general, with rela- 
tively normal speech and language 
patterns. They are able, in general, to 
communicate with their environment 
with the people in their environment. 
The deaf, on the other hand, are those 
who are either born deaf, who have 
been deafened so early in life that 
they began their lives with no ability 
to communicate, and they must ac- 
quire communication skills which are 
so important in our lives through 
other means than the ear. These are 
the general classifications. 

Within these two groups, however, 
I would like also to think of those 
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whose problems are very, very slight 
and that is the group at the lower end 
of the spectrum where the hearing 
loss is very slight, who don’t even 
need a hearing aid. They are hard 
of hearing, that is true, but their 
problems are minimal compared to 
those who fall somewhat higher on 
the level. 

The group that would come next in 
that spectrum would be, perhaps, 
those with loss of 20 to 40 db. Theirs 
is a little more severe. They begin to 
accumulate other problems that must 
be dealt with in a special manner. 

Then the next group might be those 
roughly in the 40 to 60 db group 
where the need for all the special 
benefits such as hearing aids of the 
best quality, lip reading, preferential 
seating in classes, tutoring and all of 
those things are essential to move 
them closer to the normal pattern of 
the average child. 

Then, let’s say we move from that 
point over into the deaf. I think, 
generally speaking, we find children 
who have hearing losses ranging 
above 60 db, and children who start 
life with a very severe and perhaps 
complete lack of communication skill. 
Those are the deaf. These are the 
ones I am going to talk about today. 
These, again, perhaps divide them- 
selves into two groups; those who 
have a hearing loss of perhaps 60 to 
80 db and those who fall in the upper 
and profound level of loss with 80, 
90, and 100, 110 db, or a complete loss 
of hearing. Now, this is the child I 
am going to talk about today, as far 
as the use of hearing aids is con- 
cerned. 

Can the deaf child profit through 
the use of hearing aids? Quickly, the 
answer is “yes.” How do we know 
this? Through many, many years of 
experience of working with deaf chil- 
dren. 

You know, hearing aids have been 
used in schools for the deaf—well, 
let’s see now—it goes way back to 
1875 or 1880 when the first types of 
hearing aids were used. They were 
pieces of paper rolled into funnels 
that were used as amplifying media 
and so forth on into some of the com- 
plicated air conduction type of equip- 
ment that had no amplification beyond 
the nature of instructional equipment 


itself. Then it went on into the elec- 
trical amplification field. So schools 
for the deaf are very familiar with 
the problems of utilizing to the great- 
est extent possible whatever residual 
hearing may be present in deaf chil- 
dren. 

How can we use hearing aids with 
deaf children if they cannot hear very 
much? Well, it can be done. There 
are benefits accrued to deaf children, 
children with profound or severe 
losses of hearing and I will tell you 
about them in a few minutes. 


Kinds of Equipment 


What kind of equipment do we use 
with them today? We use, first of all, 
what we call “group hearing aids” in 
the schools for the deaf which is 
actually the practice of assembling 
in one room ten units which are 
similar, in a sense, to personal hear- 
ing aids. 

You will pardon me if I talk about 
the Lexington School, but I have to 
use that. as example of what may 
be happening in any school for the 
deaf. In our school we assemble 8, 
9, 10, 12, whatever the class needs 
may be, of these individual units 
which are powered by a central am- 
plifier which has a high-power output 
and high fidelity. That makes it pos- 
sible for us, then, to start all young 
deaf children, regardless of what we 
may think their residual hearing may 
be, on this long, slow, continuous road 
of exposure to sound, with the hope 
that at the end of that road we will 
have given them one added advantage 
which will lead them to better com- 
munication and development in life. 

We use all kinds of equipment. At 
the Lexington School we assemble and 
build our own amplifiers. We use ear 
pieces that come from various hearing 
aid companies and some of the gentle- 
men are here in this room from whom 
we buy our equipment. It is all very 
expensive equipment, of course, as 
you know. We get it from all sources. 

The advantage is that we can then 
bring to a group through one central 
amplifier the opportunity for exposure 
to sound at a minimum cost. This 
also has an added advantage in that 
it gives us a chance to identify un- 
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discovered and sometimes useable 
hearing that might not be otherwise 
discovered. Also, it ultimately leads 
to the use of personal hearing aids 
by the children. 

Further, another advantage is that 
it is a very fine medium for auditory 
training through music. Music, as 
played over the record system of the 
amplifiers, is very palatable, even to 
very deaf children. They get some- 
thing out of it that is very interesting. 
It is confusing, it is baffling to me 
just what a deaf child gets out of 
listening to music over this equip- 
ment. The child is so deaf that 100 
and 105 db loss is shown, but they 
enjoy it. That justifies the existence 
and use of this equipment if nothing 
else happens, because after all, the 
aesthetic values of life may come to 
us in many ways. We may get it 
through dancing; we may get it 
through painting. So, if a deaf child 
gets pleasure out of listening to music 
over the sound equipment, it is won- 
derful. 


Children’s Gains 


We use personal aids also. What 
can a deaf child gain through the use 
of hearing aid equipment? There are 
minimum gains and there are maxi- 
mums. Let’s talk about the maximum 
gain that a deaf child could achieve 
or experience as a result of this pro- 
gram. That would be his improved 
ability to understand the spoken lan- 
guage through a combination of good 
skill in lip reading and good use of 
his residual hearing. 

It is not going to be possible for 
him to reach what we would consider 
a maximum for us to be able to hear 
without the benefit of lip reading, but 
combining lip reading with the use 
of his residual hearing is the maxi- 
mum gain that we hope to achieve or 
experience with our children. 

Now, what are some of the minimum 
gains? Well, I have spoken of music 
enjoyment. If you enjoy life better, 
that is a gain. It certainly has proven 
to be so with our deaf children. Those 
children in the schools for the deaf 
who are given continuous, intensive 
exposure to auditory training through 
acoustic equipment, do have about 
them an atmosphere of greater alert- 
ness than those children who are not 
given this opportunity. There are 
awareness of sound, increased alert- 
ness, ability to enjoy some of the finer 
things of life, even if in an odd kind 
of a way, music. Then, there is the 
very important factor of the thera- 
peutic value of hearing sound. It is 
something that you cannot experience 
unless you close your ears for a time, 
a few days or a few weeks, and then 
open them up and experience the joy 
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of just listening to sound; even if it 
is just New York City noise, it still 
is an experience that brings pleasure. 

So if a deaf child can hear just a 
sound, it is worth something. It gives 
them a boost. Now, in between these 
minimums and the maximums, there 
is one end that we have in sight all 
the time in the use of hearing aids 
for deaf children. That is the improve- 
ment of speech and voice quality. 
There is no question in our minds as 
we watch these children using the 
hearing aid equipment, that their 
speech power and their speech quality 
is improved. It is better when they 
have the hearing aid on. We can see 
it every day. It is a simple test. That 
is the one objective, the one end, that 
we expect and hope to achieve with 
all children. That is what we call the 
“middle” range of achievement. Even 
though they don’t learn to hear as we 
hear or interpret through their hear- 
ing, they do have the benefit of sound 
to influence their speech. 

There is another advantage and that 
is applicable particularly to what I 
call the lower end of the deaf group, 
and that is the group that may fall in 
the area of 50 to 80 db loss. There 
was a time when children would ap- 
pear and be enrolled in these schools 
for the deaf and continue through the 
schools for the deaf to be identified as 
deaf children. Yet, here they were 
equipped with considerable residual 
hearing. Remember always that those 
same children probably started life 
just the same as the more severely 
deaf started life, without communica- 
tion skill. Sound and normal speech 
are not going to penetrate and normal 
speech is not going to develop in a 
child with a hearing loss that great. 


Effective Education 


Yet, there is that useable factor or 
residual hearing all through this. 
Today there are many, many children 
being removed from schools for the 
deaf through the process of education, 
through the process of growth, and 
through the process of experience in 
the auditory training programs. They 
are returning to the regular, normal 
public school classes and succeeding. 
And, of course, that cannot be done 
with all children; it cannot be done 
with all deaf children, and there are 
many, many factors that must be 
considered in determining when this 
should happen; IQ, type of loss, de- 
gree of loss, psychological factors 
involved with the child, the home 
conditions, the school to which you 
intend to send them, all of these things 
must be weighed before that move is 
made. But there are many who are 
being moved out who normally would 
have gone on in the school for the 





deaf to the end of their educational 
career. That is one of the greatest 
benefits that has come from a rather 
large segment of what we call the 
deaf. 

Just in the last year or so we have 
moved out at least 30 or 35 such 
children. They are back to public 
school, and I am glad to say that all 
of them are still there and are suc- 
ceeding quite admirably with con- 
siderable effort but succeeding. 

How many hearing aids, for in- 
stance, then, do we use in this rather 
typical school for the deaf, the Lex- 
ington School, with a population of 
220? All 220 have the opportunity 
and are given exposure to the use of 
hearing aid equipment from the time 
they begin at three, right straight on 
through school. Each classroom is 
fully equipped. 

Out of the 220 we have 75 children 
who are now using personal aids. Last 
year it was over 100. Some of the 
ones who have dropped out are those 
who have been moved back to regular 
classes in public schools. Three of 
those in that 75 group have a loss of 
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for Parents of Deaf 


“T Will Speak” is a fine new educa- 
tional leaflet written for parents of 
deaf children and just issued by the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Division of Education for 
Exceptional Children, of the State of 
Illinois. 

Written by Ray Graham, this Spe- 
cial Education Leaflet No. 5 presents 
a working philosophy and a belief. 
The material was written at the re- 
quest of the Planning Committee of 
the Annual School for Parents of Pre- 
School Deaf Children held in Jackson- 
ville June 1-11. Copies are available 
through the Office of Public Instruc- 
tion, or AUDECIBEL. 

Six points stressed in the leaflet 
are: 

1. The child who is deaf is first of 
all a child. 

2. He may come from any home as 
a result of the accident of birth, or 
disease or injury. 

3. Early discovery, diagnosis and 
treatment are essential. 

4. This child born with all speech 
and hearing organs, and normal in his 
growth and development, needs to be 
allowed to develop normally. If he 
had hearing he would be learning 
speech and language by imitation in 
his early years. Therefore, these 
things must be started at a very early 
age in these natural years even though 
by different methods. 

5. The democratic way of life guar- 
antees him help that he may realize 
his personal, social, and educational 
requirements. Legislative, vocational, 
home and community resources must 
work together to this end. 


AUDECIBEL 














ANNOUNCING 


The remarkable new OTARION WHISPERWATE—so small, so light, 
and so beautiful it is worn OUTSIDE of the clothing. 


“This is not just another All-Transistor Hearing Aid,” says Leland 
E. Rosemond, President. “The Otarion Whisperwate is so small (scarcely 
larger than a domino)—and so light (just a trifle over an ounce)—it is 
worn outside of the clothing as a lovely pin, pendant, brooch, hair 
ornament, tie-clasp, belt buckle, emblem, etc. It truly has the beauty of a 
jewel and the power of a giant. The benefits, psychologically and in 
improved hearing, represent a tremendous step forward. 


“Otarion Whisperwate is a full three transistor aid. There has been 
no sacrifice of quality for size. Excellent gain and intelligibility. Choice of 
battery power with great economy.” 


HERE IS WHAT A USER SAYS: 


I applaud the new very small Otarion, and the idea that it 
can be worn on the outside of the clothing as a clasp or pin. 
The element of concealment of hearing aids has been bad 
because it creates the idea that the device is a shameful thing 
to have and a disgrace to wear, and sacrifices operating 
efficiency. I am a hearing aid user and well know how much 
better a hearing aid works when not veiled by one or more 
layers of clothing. 
(Name on request) 
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American Hearing Society 
Elects President 


Herschel W. Nisonger, Ph.D., 
Columbus, Ohio, director of the Ohio 
State University Bureau of Special 
and Adult Education, was named pres- 
ident of the American Hearing So- 
ciety at the agency’s 35th annual 
meeting in Cleveland June 24-26. Dr. 
Nisonger succeeds Thomas L. Tolan, 
M.D., of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Society’s newly elected presi- 
dent has been a member of its national 
board of directors and its executive 
committee for the past three years. 
He is chairman of the committee on 
chapter membership and evaluation. 

In addition to his long and dis- 
tinguished record as teacher and ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Nisonger has won na- 
tional recognition as an authority on 
adult education and in 1948 was 
chosen as consultant in that field to 
the War Department in Germany. 





National Carbon 
Promotes Three 


A. S. Johnson, president, National 
Carbon Company, has announced sev- 
eral new high level appointments 
within that organization: Arthur C. 
Bryan to Vice-President and General 
Manager of Consumer Products; Wil- 
liam H. Feathers to Vice-President 
and General Manager of Industrial 
Products; Walter A. Steiner to Vice- 
President in charge of Development. 

Mr. Bryan has been with National 
Carbon in various sales activities since 
1935, holding various posts through- 
out the organization. He progressed 
from industrial salesman in the Chi- 
cago area to General Sales Manager 
in 1949, and in 1952 was appointed 
Vice President in Charge of Sales. 

Mr. Feathers has been with the 
company since his graduation from 
VPI in 1937. He has held various 
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production posts with the organiza- 
tion both here and abroad and be- 
came assistant to the Vice-President 
in charge of Production in 1952 on 
his return from a year at M.I.T. 
under a Sloan Fellowship. 

Walter Steiner has served in vari- 
ous engineering capacities at different 
locations with the company since his 
graduation in Germany in 1924, han- 
dling a variety of special assignments 
and becoming General Product Man- 
ager for all company products in 1953. 





Beltone Appoints 
Research Director 


Sam Posen, president of Beltone, 
has announced the appointment of 
Louis A. McNabb as Director of Re- 
search and Chief Engineer for that 
company, in Chicago. 

Mr. McNabb is a veteran of 22 
years in the electronics field, having 
spent 15 years with Bell and Howell, 
where he participated in the develop- 
ment of miniature electronic equip- 
ment. After two years as chief engi- 
neer with Victor Animatograph Corp., 
Davenport, Ia., he specialized as a 
consultant in product design, working 
with hearing aids, miniature records, 
speech reproduction and transistors. 





Radioear Names New 
Sales Promotion Head 


Radioear Corporation has _ an- 
nounced the appointment of Richard 
M. Tatum to the position of director 
of sales promotion. 

Tatum entered the hearing aid field 
in 1940 as a retail salesman and has 
a successful record as retail sales 
manager, branch manager and divi- 
sional manager. The scope of his 
new operations will include all of the 
United States and Canada. 


New Sales Manager 
for Telex 

Appointment of Clark C. Briggs as 
sales manager for the hearing aid 
division of Telex, Inc., has been an- 
nounced by the St. Paul, Minnesota, 
firm. 

Briggs will be in charge of the 
company’s domestic hearing aid sales 
and distributor organization. His pre- 
vious experience includes sales man- 
agement in the appliance and televi- 
sion fields, district management for 
Frigidaire of air conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment, and a two- 
year stretch in the U. S. Navy during 
radar research on the Navy’s first 
guided missile. 





New England HA 


Dealers Organize 

Independent hearing aid dealers of 
New England have organized an asso- 
ciation, AUDECIBEL has been ad- 
vised by Robert K. Voight, Wollaston, 
Massachusetts, secretary of the newly- 
formed group. 

More than 50 dealers attended the 
meeting at which the group project 
was set up, with several score more 
writing in to express their interest 
in the activity. States represented in- 
clude Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
and Vermont. 





Tiny new Telex 
unit buttons on 
shirt front and 
hides behind tie. 
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Raytheon’s Millionth 
Transistor Acclaimed 


Charles F. Adams, Jr., at left, president of the Raytheon 
Mfg. Co., presents to Massachusetts Governor Christian A. 
Herter the Millionth transistor to be produced by the 
Waltham electronics firm. The tiny devices are used in much 
the same manner as vacuum tubes, and have been hailed as 
one of the greatest scientific developments of the century. 





A milestone in electronic achievement was 
passed today when Governor Christian A. Herter 
of Massachusetts was presented by Charles F. 
Adams, Jr., president of Raytheon Manufacturing 
Company, with the millionth junction transistor 
produced by the Waltham electronics firm. The 
tiny device was hailed as “a graphic demonstra- 
tion that a new technology has been fostered in 
the Commonwealth, and that the electronics indus- 
try is now well along its way in a new technologi- 
cal revolution.” 

The transistor’s low current requirement, com- 
pactness, long life and reliability are currently 
revolutionizing the hearing aid industry and dra- 
matically influencing design concepts for the en- 
tire electronics industry. Raytheon leads in the 
manufacture of junction transistors, having pro- 
duced, according to company officials, three times 
as many as the rest of the free world combined. 

About 300,000 of the nation’s hearing aid wear- 
ers, out of a total of 1,250,000, have already con- 
verted from vacuum tube hearing aids to hearing 
aids with Raytheon transistors. 

Mr. Adams added, “Not only have we given 
the consumer a commercial product of high reli- 
ability but we have also saved him a great deal of 
money. During 1955 I estimate that the hard of 
hearing will be saving twenty-five million dollars 
in operating costs for batteries because of the re- 


Raytheon has produced more than three times as many tran- 
sistors as all other manufacturers combined. 


Worthwhile Publicity 
Given SHAA Program 


The following story, reprinted in 
its entirety from a recent issue of the 
Chicago American, indicates how re- 
ceptive the press is to authentic news 
of progress in the field of helping the 
hard-of-hearing. 

This type of good will interest is 
enormously valuable to the industry, 
the Society, and our members. It 
can be kept alive only by feeding it 
the right kind of material. The story 
follows: 

“The Hearing Aid Audiologists’ 
convention in conjunction with the 
National Hearing Show, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel tomorrow through 


Webster Laboratories 


See October Production 


Mr. Stanley K. Webster, Stanley 
Webster Laboratories, Inc., 229 East 
Oneida St., Elmhurst, Ill., announces 
that they are now in the process of 
tooling dies and fixtures for their first 
hearing aid which they hope to have 
in production about the first of Octo- 
ber. Mr. Webster states the instru- 
ment will be very small and incorpo- 
rate some new and unusual features. 
Their products will be sold under the 
trade name of Tru-Voc. 
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Saturday, points up a_ perplexing 
problem. 

“Our old-fashioned ears weren’t 
made for modern clamor. Its daily 
din is increasing auditory ailments 
so alarmingly that now 10% of our 
population suffers full or partial hear- 
ing loss. 

“These noisesome noises are the 
product of power—the clamoring traf- 
fic, roaring trucks, screeching cars; 
the pneumatic drilling of street den- 
tists, subway rumblings, and noxious 
trains and planes. In Grandma’s day 
when life was quieter, hard-o-hearing 
folks were mostly well along life’s 
way and their only aid was the old- 
fashioned trumpet that Grandpa poked 
into his ear after asking, ‘Ey?’ 

“We find a different story today! 
To break the wall of silence building 
up about these people (as well as to 
sell more merchandise), every effort 
is being made to glamorize hearing 
aids. 

“The Society of Hearing Aid Audi- 
ologists stresses the importance of 
proper fitting. No two persons have 
exactly the same degree of hearing 
loss, nor the same tolerance to sound. 

“Grover Coil, the society’s execu- 
tive director, points out that prior 
to its establishment it was almost im- 
possible to identify competent hear- 
ing aid audiologists. 

“The society, by setting up stand- 
ards of certification, sponsoring 
educational programs and pressing 
legislation for professional recogni- 
tion, seeks to spare the afflicted from 
exploitation.” 


markable strides represented in this device.” 


New 1-Oz. Maico Unit 


Can Be Worn in Hair 





Weighing only one ounce and espe- 
cially designed for wear on the head 
is a new all-transistor hearing aid in- 
troduced by the Maico Co., Inc., of 
Minneapolis, Minn. The instrument, 
pictured above, is no larger than a 
cigarette lighter and can be concealed 
in milady’s hair with scarcely a clue 
to the fact she is wearing a hearing 
aid. Wearing it on the head does away 
with the “static” produced by friction 
against clothing and the muffling ef- 
fect of concealing the aid under sev- 
eral layers of clothing. It also makes 
it possible for the wearer to detect 
sound directions quickly and easily. 
L. A. Watson, Maico president, pre- 
dicts virtually all hearing aids will be 
worn on the head within a few years. 
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For Special Attention— 


Messrs. 
Carl Brooks 
Kenneth Dahlberg 
Gordon Ives 
D. M. McKinney 
Charles Moore 
Stanley Osserman 
Irving Schachtel 
Fred Wonders 
—and in fact, 
all those interested in effectively reach- 
ing the entire field of Audiology— 


Medical, Research, Education, Clinical 
—and the Hearing Aid Retailers. 








AUDECIBEL is the ONLY publication that 
carries the word to the farthest horizon. . . 
presenting your message where, and in a way, 
that it will be of utmost benefit and profit. 





regularly by mail. 








ONE MILLION, EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND (1,800,000) people 
with hearing impairments will be served during the next sixty (60) days by 
the more than fifteen thousand (15,000) persons receiving AUDECIBEL 


AUDECIBEL is the BEST buy in the hearing aid field. 
There is no waste circulation—99% of our readers 
and their families are of the “upper-half” group of American families ] 
which buys more than 70% of all goods sold. 
This is YOUR MARKET no matter what you sell. 





AWW BD RERGSIEB REG! 


Official Publication of the Society of Hearing Aid Audiologists 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2 ° TELEPHONE: STATE 2-6859 


CIRCULATION ANALYSIS— 
Individually Mailed 


TOTAL: 15,000 PLUS! 


7,000 plus to Physicians, 
E.E.N.T. specialists 


5,000 plus to Hearing Aid 7000 
Retailers and Manufacturers 
5000 
2,000 plus to individual Teachers, 
Clinicians and others working 
with the hard of hearing 
2000 
1,000 plus to Schools, 1000 
Hospitals, Veterans 
Administration 


Facilities, Audiology 
Clinics, 





Rehabilitation 
agencies, Social 
Service agencies and 
miscellaneous others. 
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Professional 


Selling 


by Leland E. Rosemond 


President, Otarion, Inc. 


Why should there be a Society of 
Hearing Aid Audiologists at all— 


1. What reasons back of it? 


2. What ideas in minds of its 
founders? 


3. Why should anyone be inter- 
ested in it? 

4. Why should anyone pay dues 
—and for what? 


5. How can I use it—make it pay 
—and what does the SHAA 


do for me? 


I have read the questions to you. I 
will go ahead from there. 

We must go farther, much farther, 
back of hearing aid salesmen or hear- 
ing aid dealers—and later, hearing 
aid audiologists—to get a basic un- 
derstanding as to the “whys.” 

It all starts with selling: first the 
“peddlers” —the “drummers” — then 
the “traveling man.” The men who 
started selling in any line. 

The roots go deep. All is based on 
the American way of life—an oppor- 
tunity—man’s desire to better him- 
self. From the first salesman on, there 
has been a constant endeavor to be 
more than just a salesman. 

Selling got off to a bad start in 
early days. It became a mecca for 
men who lost their jobs in other lines, 
the idea being you can always take up 
selling. In other words, when you get 
sufficiently low and hungry, you could 
even take up selling. 

What has happened? Has the pic- 
ture changed? 

Yes. The change has been gradual 
but books have been and are con- 
stantly being written on professional 
salesmanship; associations have been 
formed; men have organized; sales 
executive clubs have been formed. 
They are now located in major cities 
throughout the country. 

As an example, I became a member 
ef the New York Sales Executive 
Club, September, 1936. Less than 300 
members then—now more than 2,500 
—one city alone! 
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The same thing has _ occurred 
throughout the country. The primary 
reason: selling is a profession. We all 
want to grow, to be better, to give 
ourselves a better status. 

If you question this, let’s look at a 
few examples in other lines: 

An undertaker becomes a mortician, 

A male manicurist of the feet has 

become a_ chiropodist—even a 
pediatrist, 

A teacher becomes a pedagogue, 

A barber is now a tonsorial artist, 

A hairdresser is a coiffeur, 

A hair massage expert is a tricol- 

ogist, 

A real estate salesman is a realtor, 

and 

Insurance salesmen are counsellors. 
I could name more. The list is end- 
less. 

This is all based on “stop peddling,” 
“start selling.” But how to do it. Al- 
ways the same answer—organize— 
follow certain principles—get train- 
ing—gain knowledge. 

Of the greatest importance is the 
elimination in our thinking and our 
actions of criticism for our fellow 
members. This cannot be stressed too 
strongly—no society—no association 
can grow if each member believes he 
is so superior to all others. If he feels 
he is the only one who knows the an- 
swers—or if he tears down the other 
fellow—it hurts all, including himself. 

It is impossible to build a name for 
ourselves in any association, any so- 
ciety, if we criticize or belittle the 
other fellow who is a member. 

The public can’t tell the difference. 
All they know when this happens is, 
one is a liar. Which? Both can not be 
truthful. So what happens? We con- 
fuse the public, we create suspicion, 
the prospect mistrusts both before it 
is over. 

We cannot air our “soiled linen” in 
our client’s front yard and expect 
them to respect us or the industry. 

How does all this tie in? Where 
does it get me as an individual? I sell 
hearing or hearing aids. 





Let’s go back a bit again. This time 
in the hearing aid field alone. Twenty 
years or more ago aids were sold by 
“traveling men” — barnstormers if 
you wish—going from place to place. 
Were they salesmen? No. They were 
New York experts, trained factory ex- 
perts, laboratory technicians—never 
salesmen, but they sold hearing aids, 
then like the Arabs “silently folded 
their tents and slipped away.” 

Dealing with physical impairment 
as we are, it was recognized early 
that we must be more than salesmen. 
We needed a title—professional sta- 
tus. So, many of us became consult- 
ants not salesmen. We kept on our 
street clothes when prospecting, then 
mentally shed our coat and put on a 
white one once inside the door. 


We made up testing equipment 
even in the early days. We plugged 
instruments into boards, into boxes, 
with meters to make more spectacular 
fittings: Audioscopes—another name 
designed to create confidence, to build 
up a background. 

We used audiometers starting in 
1937 for hearing aid fittings. We did 
not know what we were doing but 
again it was all based on trying to 
raise the level of hearing aid sales- 
men. We had to sell to keep going. 
There was no other way. We wanted 
to be more professional, to create con- 
fidence, to get the sale. We realized 
then as we do now that the fitting and 
sales of hearing aids is a profession. 
It needs more than “Can you hear me 
now?” “You can? That will be 
$200.00!” 

Since we recognize as we all must 
that the sale of a hearing aid is not 
enough in itself and that we can build 
greater good will for ourselves, for 
the industry, and create greater ac- 
ceptance by the public for hearing 
aids by a professional approach to 
the problem, why don’t we accept it? 
Why not be a certified audiologist, 
be one in fact as well as in name? 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Professional Selling 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


There are many reasons. We are 
all inherently selfish, whether or not 
we admit it. We credit ourselves with 
all the good points—our competitors 
have the bad ones. We just can’t help 
telling people about our competitor’s 
faults. So what happens? Another op- 
portunity to build confidence with the 
public is gone. 

We know we can sell and honestly. 
The only reason we cut corners and do 
the things we do is because of our 
competitors. Oh, yeah! 

No one man, no group of men can 
change this picture, but all of us 
working together can. It is not easy, 
it will not be easy. We can acquire the 
habit of mentally “biting our tongue” 
when we feel like “taking a crack at 
a competitor” and his methods in the 
presence of the hard of hearing pub- 
lic. 

Stop and think. Here is a trite 
statement, but it happened—“Oh, that 
Zero aid, it is lousy, the ones selling 
it are no good,” “ours is better, we are 
better.” The net result to a prospect: 
ours is better than a “lousy aid.” 

I believe most aids are good. Just 
happens ours is better, so ours is bet- 
ter than the good ones. 

I firmly believe that no man selling 
hearing aids deliberately misfits a 
person. I believe he did the best he 
could at the time he made the fitting. 
I did not sit in on the sale with him, 
so what right have I to say, “he made 
a lousy fitting” or “I just cannot un- 
derstand why he would fit you with 
such an aid.” Away we go again, hold- 
ing back future sales, creating dis- 
trust, possible stalling the sale: so 
that person buys a new freezer, a new 
television instead. They will wait, 
maybe things will change. 

Is all this far afield from the prac- 
tical application of hearing aid audi- 
ology in a dealer’s office? 

It is my belief that “hearing aid 
audiologists,” certification or any 
other program, will not work unless 


Hollywood Explains 


In publicity still pictures recently 
released by Paramount Pictures Cor- 
poration to exploit the new movie, 
“Rear Window,” starring James Stew- 
art, one showed a young woman art- 
ist close to a plaque labeling her as 
“Miss Hearing Aid.” When asked for 
an explanation, Paramount stated that 
the plaque was one of many used in 
planning the sets (and labeled face- 
tiously by the production staff as 
“Miss Lonely Hearts,” “Miss Torso,” 
ete.), and that before actual shooting 
of the film, these plaques were re- 
moved, so they do not appear in the 
actual picture. 
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we, as individuals, make it work. Like 
everything else, it begins at home. If 
we continue to wait until “George 
does it,” we will find that there is a 
definite shortage of “Georges.” Not 
enough to do the job for us—we must 
do it ourselves. 

Look for a moment at the records. 
If anything is to work it must be 
made to do so as a group. 

Look at religions—certain rules are 
to be followed. If one does not do it, 
his conscience bothers him. Can’t we 
get a “hearing aid conscience” as 
well? 

Let’s look at doctors—they had the 
same problems. The early days were 
filled with them. Finally they organ- 
ized. They take oaths, and of the 
greatest importance, they live up to 
them. 

Ask one doctor if he thinks another 
made a mistake. You know the an- 
swer. Do I believe this is wrong? I do 
not. It gives me confidence to go to 
a doctor when something is wrong. 
You do the same. The letters M.D. 
mean something back of his name. 
“Mister” or “Esquire” would not do, 
so The Doctor lives up to it and be- 
lieve me, we like it. We are better off 
for it. 

Why then Certified Hearing Aid 
Audiologists? Because it can mean 

















QUALITY 
EARMOLDS 


QUALITY DEALERS!!! 


Mid-States Laboratories is one 
of the fastest growing earmold 
facilities in the country. This 
phenomenal growth is un- 
doubtedly due to our meticu- 
lous attention to Quality and 
Service. 

The Mid-States organization 
represents over 50 years of 
hearing aid “know how”—We 
understand and appreciate the 
problems of the Hearing Aid 
Dealer. 


Look to Mid-States for 
QUALITY and SERVICE— 
at a substantial saving. 





218 East First Street 
Wichita 2, Kansas 

















A.H. A.A. Releases Timely 
Safety Tips for Swimmers 


Diving is safer than jumping into 
the water feet first, according to Dr. 
Edmund Prince Fowler, New York 
City otologist and medical consultant 
to the American Hearing Aid Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Fowler explained that water is 
less likely to enter the nose, and cause 
possible inflammation of the ears, dur- 
ing a dive than a jump. He cited these 
precautions for swimmers: 


@ Don’t rely on ear plugs or a bath- 
ing cap to keep water out of the ears 
. . . because it is the nose that chan- 
nels water to the ears. 


@ Dry the ears thoroughly after bath- 
ing, preferably with a handkerchief. 
Don’t use cotton on the end of a stick. 


@ Stay out of all water that might 
be polluted. Many “summer ear trou- 
bles” start when polluted water gets 
in the middle ear and causes infection. 


@ People with a perforated ear drum. 
running ears or a sinus condition 
should keep their heads above water. 


something. Can help you, can help the 
prospective buyer, can help the in- 
dustry. 

Am I such an idealist that I have 
lost sight of the fundamentals? I 
don’t think so. I believe if we would 
all follow such a plan, more hearing 
aids will be sold and when this hap- 
pens, I feel confident we will get our 
share. 


I believe, too, that there is nothing 
in the program of SHAA that will 
hold back hearing aid sales. Also, 
that there is nothing in it that will 
sell hearing aids for us. Twenty odd 
years has not changed the fact that 
they must be sold, and usually the 
hard way. And by personal sales ef- 
fort. We make use of speech testing 
equipment for fittings. Why? Con- 
fidence on both the part of the client 
and the fitter. We know we are doing 
a better job by using it. 

I believe in Certification and the 
professional approach to selling. It 
eliminates the necessity for knocking 
down a straw man with the prospect 
before we get into the sale—that old 
bugaboo—“Oh, you are a salesman?” 

I firmly believe that we delay prog- 
ress, lose sales, and cause the public 
to look askance at the hearing profes- 
sion when we try to build up ourselves 
by tearing down the other fellow. 

In closing let me state one more 
belief. It is that all the letters one 
may have, such as PHD’s, MC’s, 
Who’s Who’s, D.D.’s, or S.H.A.A.’s, 
will not change an A.S.S. 

The job rests on your own shoulders 
to make this a bigger, better industry. 
It can be done. I am willing and 
anxious to help. 

Are you? 
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The New Model 830 


All-Magnetic 
All-Transistoy 
adioear 


Our most noteworthy 


contribution to 


We honestly believe that the new 830 All-Magnetic, 
All-Transistor Radioear just introduced and na- 
tionally advertised in The Saturday Evening Post, is 
the most satisfactory aid to hearing in all respects 
that we have ever attained in our 30 years of making 
trustworthy hearing aids available. 

Never before have we been able to combine so 
much hearing power and tonal fidelity in such a 
tiny and beautifully designed instrument. Despite 
its dramatically smaller size, this new Model 830 
does not sacrifice any of the hearing efficiency 
features that made the All-Magnetic, All-Transistor 
Radioear such a universally commended aid to 
hearing. 

In fact, never before in our history has such a 


compact and small hearing aid been able to achieve 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh 16, Pennsylvania 
Trustworthy Hearing Aids Since 1924 


July/August, 1954 


hearing realism 


the high gain and high output necessary for the 
severest cases. But it is also readily adaptable to 
mild or moderate hearing losses. Now, in this one 
hearing aid for the mildest, the moderate and the 
most severe cases, both maximum gain and output 
power can be pre-selected. 

Its tonal realism is a pleasant and satisfying sur- 
prise—full, clear and true to life. It represents our 
30 year best in attaining the timbre, depth and 
clarity of tone that all hearing aid users seek. 

We make these statements about the 830 Radioear 
to the medical and educational professions with 
sincerity and with complete assurance that they 
are honestly based on tested reactions in actual 
service. You can safely recommend the 830 Radio- 
ear with full confidence. 





MEMBER 
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Chicago Reports on Hearing 


Conservation in 


The latest reports on hearing con- 
servation in the Chicago Public 
Schools through the month of April 
1954, show that a total of over 149,000 
children have had hearing tests in 386 
elementary schools. 

Over 4,300 children, or about three 
per cent, who have been tested so far, 
did not meet the minimum require- 
ments. It is interesting to note that 
the incidence of hearing loss in the 
ungraded rooms is about twice as 
great as that found in the regular 
school-rooms. Of 2,747 children of 
ungraded rooms who have been tested, 
159, or almost 6%, did not meet the 
minimum requirements. 

Of 2,569 children examined in the 
otological screening clinics, 2,063 were 
found to have hearing loss. Of this 
latter number, hearing loss was not 
previously known in 1,402 cases, or 
67%. This is a startling figure and 





Public Schools 


shows clearly the need for better 
understanding and knowledge of hear- 
ing problems so that they may be 
recognized sooner by parents and 
teachers. 

The figures also point to the need 
for continuation of the hearing pro- 
gram inthe schools. The value of the 
program is determined by the action 
taken by the parents following the 
discovery of hearing loss in their chil- 
dren. A recheck on 1,512 children for 
whom medical care had been recom- 
mended, disclosed that only 478, or 
about 30%, had actually received 
medical care by the time the six 
months’ recheck was made. The im- 
plications for continuing a _ strong 
health education program are great. 
Too often, it is at the follow-up stage 
that the hearing conservation pro- 
gram bogs down. 


Use of Hearing Aids with Deaf Children 


by Dr. Clarence O’Conner 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


less than 60 db. Ninety of them have 
losses of between 60 and 80 db. Fifty- 
three of them, however, are in the 
group that have losses of hearing of 
over 80 db all the way to 105. So 
there you have a typical school for 
the deaf with 53 of all the users in 
what we call the profoundly deaf 
group, those who are not going to 
hear, if you know what I mean. They 
are not going to normally hear with 
a hearing aid, but they are benefitting 
through the use of a hearing aid. I 
will elaborate on that statement a 
little bit later as to just what I mean. 

We have a process of fitting hearing 
aids in the school which I think is 
working very well. Having the chil- 
dren ther® over a long period of time, 
we are able to give long periods of 
try-out on various types of personal 
hearing aids. I think this is a very, 
very important factor in the public’s 
reaction to the fitting of hearing aids, 
opportunity to try out the hearing aid 
which will become your best friend 
in life. 

We have had pretty good luck in 
that process of letting them use dif- 
ferent types. 

One or two points that I would like 
to make before I close in this connec- 
tion—the personal hearing aids are 
getting smaller and smaller, and it is 
quite a rat race, I take it, to get them 
just about as small as possible; in 
fact, to make them almost invisible. 
I know, as far as the deaf children 
are concerned, this trend is not to 
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their advantage particularly, because 
of their need for instruments that will 
produce tone, that are high in quality, 
high in fidelity and that have high- 
powered output. We had an example 
of that the other day. 

We gave a pretty deaf girl one of 
these nice small hearing aids. She had 
been wearing, prior to that, a big one 
which gave her quite a bit of power, 
and she got pretty good results. She 
had to bring the small one back. She 
said she couldn’t get enough out of it. 
I suspect that the wonderful research 
work and the new transistors will 
return results for the severely deaf 
in high-powered output and fidelity. 

I wish to make one more statement 
—I spoke of the fact that these chil- 
dren in this upper range of hearing 
loss, the profoundly deaf, are not 
going to find it possible to hear just 
by putting a hearing aid on them. 
I am sure you are all aware of that, 
but I want to stress it. A hearing aid 
will not make a deaf child hear. What 
will it do? 

I have tried to outline for you 
briefly the benefits that will result 
with the severely deaf if they use 
hearing aids, but I want to repeat 
again that these very severely deaf 
children are not hearing in the sense 
that you and I talk about when it 
comes to interpreting the spoken lan- 
guage through the ear, without the 
benefit of lip reading. 

Are they being helped to understand 
English? Definitely, yes. Is their 





speech being helped? Definitely, yes. 
Are they being helped psychologically 
and in every other way? Definitely, 
yes. 

May I ask that all of us join hands 
in the process of giving the public a 
good picture, a true picture, of what 
can be accomplished with hearing aids 
for deaf children. 

May I ask the hearing aid com- 
panies themselves to continue the 
battle of trying to bring to the public 
an honest story about what a hearing 
aid will do. 

May I ask, also, that we try to use 
terminology which will not be mis- 
leading. For example, when we speak 
of the deaf, let us talk about the deaf 
which is the smallest group, of course, 
of this acoustically handicapped 
group, and the most misunderstood 
group, and not the hard of hearing 
which is the largest group of children 
and the most neglected group. So 
when we say that a hearing aid is 
going to do this, and this and this for 
a deaf child, be sure we are talking 
about a deaf child. 


Expanded Services 


Be sure we know what we are talk- 
ing about as far as loss of hearing 
is concerned. I think the hearing 
companies could very well expand 
their in-service courses, their pro- 
grams which will educate salesmen to 
protect the parents of deaf children 
in the sale of hearing aids. They 
should be told what they are going to 
do and not be led to believe what they 
think they are going to do. Believe 
me, I have seen communications that 
have been addressed to parents of 
children who are severely deaf, and it 
is absolutely nonsense for people to 
write that kind of stuff about a child 
who has a loss of hearing of 90 and 
100 db. It doesn’t happen, that’s all. 
That child is not going to hear, and 
that child is not going to be able, 
through the process of using a hearing 
aid, to move right out of whatever 
special program he is in, and turn 
right back into his public school 
classes. That is part of the mislead- 
ing activity that I think is bad public 
relations, and it works both ways. 
It boomerangs back to the hearing 
aid companies. It boomerangs back 
to us. 


Do you know what the parents come 
and tell me? They say we don’t know 
what we’re doing; we don’t know what 
we are talking about. “Here this 
fellow says it is going to do this and 
this, and it doesn’t do it.” 

May I say before closing that the 
research that has gone into hearing 
aids and the developments that hear- 
ing aids have made in bringing forth 
new, improved types of hearing aid 
equipment in recent years are the most 
sensational and the most dramatic 
and the most effective wonders that 
have happened for the deaf in the last 
25 years. Thank you very much. 
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Psychological Aspects of Deafness 


by Lester L. Coleman, M.D. 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


ing their handicap openly and honest- 
ly. I ask you and I ask them to stop 
pretending. We must stop creating 
artificial situations that enduce fear 
of detection. 


Let us begin to take full advantage 
of every teaching and mechanical de- 
vice at our disposal and see if we 
can’t ultimately replace this feeling of 
embarrassment with a sense of frank- 
ness, and replace discouragement with 
education. Eventually we will replace 
the impatience that exists between 
those who hear and those who do not 
hear with a sense of adult and sincere 
mutual understanding. 


I will not, now elaborate on the 
special psychological aspects of the 
deaf child. You will hear more of that, 
I am sure. This is a very special prob- 
lem added to the multiple problems of 
all children. In addition to the social, 
intellectual and cultural growth of 
any child, there is the exquisitely 
difficult burden of not being able to 
communicate. The ultimate security 
that children need is completely de- 
pendent on speech and hearing. 


You know these problems and I 
know these problems, but there are 
millions of Americans who do not 
know the problems of the deaf, or who 
have never been able to project them- 
selves into their lives. It was for this 
reason that we initially produced the 
film that you are going to see. A 
kinescope is a film recording of a live 
television show. This is an actual tele- 
vision show which went out over the 
entire country and is one which I pro- 
duce for the National Broadcasting 
Company under the aegus of the 
Medical Society of the County of 
New York. 

In the three years that I have been 
producing the “Here’s to Your Health” 
television series, there has been no 
greater gratification than the recep- 
tion to this show on “Deafness.” The 
other shows are on every phase of 
medicine. The purpose of all of them 
is to disseminate medical information 
on an adult level to the laity without 
distortion and without confusion. We 
want to tell them the truth about what 
we can do and what we cannot do. 
We want to emphasize the hope that 
lies in all of our scientific accomplish- 
ments. 

We physicians have our limitations. 
We have the limitation of being 
human and this is only a human 
frailty. As soon as we physicians be- 
gin to admit that we too have our 
limitations, perhaps we can consoli- 
date our efforts with yours in order 
to contribute, by mutual understand- 
ing, to the rehabilitation of the deaf. 

Another objective that we try to 
attain in this television series and 
which basically is one of the funda- 
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mental motivations of the entire tele- 
vision effort at audio-visual education 
is to replace fear and anxiety with a 
feeling of encouragement and hope. 
One of our next motivations is to see 
if we can’t solidify the wonderful re- 
lationship between the doctor and the 
patient—a relationship on which de- 
pends the ultimate return to service- 
ability and productivity, not only the 
deaf, but all patients who are treated 
by us with somatic or psychological 
disturbances. 

I believe there is no physician prac- 
ticing in America today who does not 
have daily substantiation that every 
somatic disease has some psychologi- 
cal overlay. An overlay of fear and 
anxiety is a deceptive force which we 
must counteract in our medical prac- 
tice. 

The film you are about to see has 
about 70 or 80 percent definition of 
that which you would have seen on 
your home television. Remember that 
this is meant for a lay audience. We 
are trying to tell them the story of 
the problems of the deaf, trying to in- 
troduce them to this world. I ask you 
again to try to understand what our 
objectives were, and then later con- 
sider whether or not we have attained 
them. 


Later I would like to tell you some 
of the reactions of millions of Ameri- 
cans to the film. Letters came to me in 
thousands saying that this, for the 
first time, admitted them into a world 
of silence that was completely foreign 
to them. 


(A sound film entitled “Here’s to 
Your Health” was shown.) 

Speaking to you as I have spon- 
taneously and informally has many 
advantages. A more formal presenta- 
tion, with a closely adhered to manu- 
script, deprives us both of the warm 
mutual inter-personal relationship so 
vital in attaining our common objec- 
tive. 

Your meeting here will, I hope, be 
the cementing mechanism between all 
of the various groups interested and 
involved in the problems, education 
and rehabilitation of the deaf. The 
potency of such an organization must 
not be weakened by small petty in- 
trigues and machinations. Yours is 
a special responsibility as a unique 
industry which must economically sur- 
vive in order to do its greatest good 
to the vast segment of humanity who 
depend on you to keep them hearing 
and functioning as happy citizens in 
our great democracy. 

Don’t take that responsibility light- 
ly for you are a privileged group in 
being permitted the luxury of free 
enterprise while maintaining a posi- 
tion of vital importance in the health 
standard of our nation. 
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a hem Rubein V., 78 Broad St., 

N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Johnston, Thomas S., 31 Lee Ave- 
nue, Gloversville, N.Y. 

Jones, Claudia, 305 Steiner Bldg., 
Lima, Ohio 


Wm. ae i666 Montpelier | 


| Long, Roger H., 38 E. 


Jones, Daisy, 1827 Sterick Bldg., | 


Memphis, Tenn. 

Jones, James K., 5 Colt St., Pater- 
son, N.J. 

Jones, Paul S., 1626 Exchange 


Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


K 


Kanter, Alvin G., 904 N. Main St., 
Rockford, Ill. 

Kearns, Alice K., 11 Colonial Ar- 
cade, Cleveland, Ohio 

Keel, John W., 314 13th St., 
lumbus, Ohio 

Keller, Frieda M., 213% S. Bar- 
stow, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Keller, Melvyn H., 213% S. Bar- 
stow, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Kelsey, John C., 327 E. State St., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Co- | 


St., Topeka, Kan. 
Lang, Benjamin J., 311 Washing- 
ton Bidg., Madison, Wis. 
Lange, Arthur W., 11 Colonial Ar- 
cade, Cleveland, Ohio 
Larson, Erling, 804 Davenport 
Bank Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 
Leep, Kay A., 601 Woodlark Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. 


Leonardi, ar E., 105 — 4th 
St., Troy 

Linder, Peter No: 113 Conewango 
Ave., Warren, Pa, 

Liput, Edward A., 622 Genesee 
Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Littleton, Edward C., 2676 Ocean 


Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 

112th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Longfield, Monica L., 911 Tenney 
Bldg., Madison, Wis. 

Lowe, Charles, 8 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Luebbe, Joseph H., Jr., 432 Supe- 
rior St., Toledo, Ohio 

Lundblad, Edward W., 1225 Medi- 
cal Arts Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 

Lundgren, Mrs. Eunice R., Clare- 
mont, N.H. 

Lusk, Eber S., 507 Texas Theatre 
Bldg. + San ‘Antonio, Texas 

Lyons, Jimmie, 309 1st Natl. Bank 
Bldg., San Jose, Calif. 

Lyons, Kathryn, 304-- ist Natl. 


Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Macken, John T., 185 Ashford 


Ave., Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 

MacNeil, Pauline C., 721 Main St., 
Hartford, Conn, 

Magures, Grady P., 1130 9th St., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Malec, Walter J., 733 Book Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Manny, Joseph W., 48 E. 43rd St., 


New York, 
242 Rumbull St., 


N.Y. 

March, David M. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Marcucci, Dean J., 55 E. Washing- 

ton St., Chicago, Ill 


Marks, Edwin L., 90 State St., Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

Marsh, Albert, 224 Bedell Bldg., 
San Antonio, Texas 

Masterson, William E., 5 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Matouk, A. Warren, 250 Fulton 
Ave., Hempstead, N.Y. 

— Albert L., 1562 Main 


Springfield, Mass. 


Kelsey, Margareta => 827 E. State McCabe. John F., 201 Mason Bldg., 


St., Columbus, Ohio 
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Fresno, Calif. 





| Ralff, Nora T., 


| Rawlings, 


McClenahan, Edgar A., 404 Union 
Arcade Bldg., Davenport, lowa 

McLean, Louis, 301 Ludlow Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio 

McLean, Patricia, 10442 Broad- 
way, Fargo, N. Dak. 

a Howard P., 540 Salem 

Chico, Calif. 


Meeks, + oon ad Box 987, St. 
Petersburg, F 

Merrill, Leslie i 316 S. Warren 
St., Syracuse, N x 


Metcalfe, Walter L., 2001 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, 


Okla. 

Mistich, Peter H., 327 
St., New Orleans, La. 

Moot, Charles G., 21 N. 3rd St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Moros, Herbert E., 118 W. Adams, 
Jacksonville, Fla, 

Morris, William G., 222 Byington 
Bldg., Reno, Nev. 


Carondelet 


Morton, James E., 1202 Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Murtaugh, John L., 220 Medical 


Arts Bldg., Grand. Rapids, Mich. 
Mynders, Anthony P., 1518 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N 


Needham, Frank D., 
Bldg., Denver Colo. 


630 Empire 


Needham, Ruth H., 630 Empire 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Nettnay, Charles G.,  Berville, 
Mich. 

Newnham, Richard B., Saugatuck, 
Mich. 

Noble, Frank R., 12 S. Wall St., 
Spokane, Wash 


Nord, Everett c. 1021 Folsom, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Novak, Ray M., 253 Fuller Ave., 
S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Nutter, Frank E., 710 N. Plankin- 
ton, Milwaukee, Wis. 


O 


Oberlin, C. D., 403 Martin Brown 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

Oelschlaeger, Albert E., Jr., 655 
Madison Ave., New Yor » 

Olander, Katherine, — Sherland 
Bldg., South Bend, 
Osborne, Billy ~ Suit , 
Detroit, Mich 
Oslund, Arthur E., 300 Main St., 
Ames, Iowa 

Ostby, Clarence R., 116 Ist Ave., 
S.W., Rochester, Minn. 

Ostby, Laura H., 116 Ist Ave., 
S.W., Rochester, Minn. 

Otten, W. Harold, M-4 Medical 
Arts Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


P 


Pahl, Harold L., 4 Orange St., 
lands, Calif. 
Parks, Mary Josephine, 706 Mas- 
sey Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Pearsall, Parke W., 107 N. Jeffer- 
son, Saginaw, Mich. 

Pearson, Ione G., 7064 Plankinton 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

a Warren F., 292 W. Burn- 

am St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Phillipe Charles L., 3267 Pied- 
mont Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phillips, William G., 1306 Park 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pigg, Marvin H., 15 E. Bijou St., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Pigg, Rosa Mae, 15 E. Bijou St., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Poeller, Virginia M., 1306 Park 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

romponio, Charles A., 2 E. Main 
St., Patchogue, L.IL., 

Post, Lyster H. 3010 Jenkins Ar- 
cade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pratt, ‘gs 56305 Hohman, Ham- 
mond, Ind 

Proctor, Joe <c. 407 E. Green St., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Pulver, Fred N., 853 Union St., 
Schenectady, N.Y 


Red- 


Pyeatt, Bruce N.- 202 Graham, 
Abilene, Texas 
Quinkert, Louis J., 1120 Book 


Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 


R 


1115 4th Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 
Charles B., Fairmont 
Hotel Lobby, Fairmont, W. Va. 








Rawlings, Orville A., 221 7th St., 
Parkersburg, - va. 


Rawlings, gy L. 62 12th St., 
Wheeling, W. V 

Reardon, Edith M. 502 Warren 
St., Hudson, N.Y. 


Reardon, Neil E., 502 Warren St., 
Hudson, N.Y 


Reber, Ellis E., 17 N. Duke St., 
York, Pa. 
Reitze, Rheule, 1535 Main St., 


Walnut Creek, Calif. 

Rentz, Vera, 406 State Bank Bldg., 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Rice, Woodrow, 216 E. 
Wichita, Kan. 

Ridgeway, —— L., Professional 
Bldg., Raleigh, N.C. 

Rimington, Wilfred, 304—1st Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 

Roake, J. Herbert, 411 Sylvania 
Ave., Avon-By-The-Sea, N.J. 
Robertson, Howard C., 320 W. 
Chestnut St., Louisville, ie 
Robertson, Marcia G., w. 

Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky 
Roland, John a. 509 Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Rosemond, Leland E., 185 Ashford 
Ave., Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 
Rosemond, Ward T., 1410 New 
York Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C 


Ist St., 


Rosen, Murray A., 2007 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Bryant 


Rowlett, Alice C., 500 5th Ave., 
New York, Re 
Rowlett, Guy F., 500 5th Ave., 
New York, N N.Y. 
— Ruby M., Perth Amboy, 
N.J. 


Rusich, Frank J., 327 
St., New Orleans, La. 


Ss 


Sake, Alexander Jr., 150 So. Park 
Ave., Warren, Ohio 

Sanderlin, Benjamin H., 12 S.E. 
7th St., Evansville, Ind. 

Sandretto, Edward J., 15 W. San 
Carlos, San Jose, Calif. 

Satchwell, Florence, 631 S.W. 
Alder, Portland, Ore. 

Schacht, Detlav D., Munsteroej 2, 
Strib, Denmark 

Schell, Ralph I., 361 S. Winooski 
Ave., Burlington, Vt. 

Scheu, Clarence E., 26 O’Farrell 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Scheu, Nora D., 26 O’Farrell St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Schieck, Helyn Lee, 301 South 
Standard Bldg., Houston, Texas 

Schieck, Henry J., 301 South 
Standard Bldg., Houston, Texas 

Schlichting, Henry Jr., 2201 W. 
Texas Avenue, Midland, Texas 

Schrift, Herman R., G.D. 
Baldwin Bldg., Erie, Pa. 

Schroeder, Margaret M., 500 Main 
St., East Orange, N.J. 

Schwarzkopf, Hugo T., 9 Brewer 
Arcade, Saginaw, Mich. 

Scobey, Clinton H., 1500 Philadel- 
phia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Shaner, Clinton D., 12 Walnut St., 
Sharpsville, Pa, 

Shorten, Helen M., 502 Hulman 
Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 

Shorten, Raymond B., 
Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 

Shoup, Maurice W., 30 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, II. 

Shower, Earl E., 15 S. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Shure, Anna H., 123% N. Doheny 
Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Smith, Esther N., 9 W. Madison 
St., Danville, Ill. 

Smith, Margaret C., 655 Rose 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Smith, Pauline, North Haverhill, 
N.H. 


Carondelet 


502 Hulman 


Ist St., 


Smith, Thomas S., 513 Florida 
Bank Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 

Smith, W. Frank, 425 West Bldg., 
Houston, Texas 

Smith, William H., 755 Market St., 
Tacoma, Wash, 

South, James O., 619 Greene St., 
Augusta, Ga. 

Southworth, Lawrence, 178 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 

Stanton, Ray W., 1720 Cahuenga 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Steeves, Kenneth R., 376 Cartier 
Place, Windsor, Ontario 

Stewart, Robert G., 799 Broadway, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Swift, George S., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Swoyer, Howard N., 553 N. Laurel 
St., Hazleton, Pa, 


1339 Rand Bldg., 


AUDECIBEL 





T 


Tanner, Chester D., 304 Junipher 
Bldg., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Taschner, Richard H., 712 Toledo 
Medieal Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 

Taylor, Charles H., 16 N. Marengo 
St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Taylor, Charles H., 115 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va. 

Taylor, Jack B., 1511 Franklin a... 
Oakland, Calif. 

Tenaglia, Robert R., 1 DeKalb 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 

Thede, Edgar R., 88 Queen 8t., S., 

Kitchener, Ontario 


Tilford, Walter F., 4434 Lanker- 
shim Blvd., North Holly wood, 
Calif. 


Torres, Carmelo, 212 E. 106th St., 
New York, N.Y. 

Touch, A. Alfred, 406 S, 6th St., 
Springfield, ll. 

Touro, Reginald G., 321 Paramount 
Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Trautman, Fred F., 128 E. Market 
St., Alliance, Ohio 

Trautman, Pauline C., 128 E. Mar- 
ket St., Alliance, Ohio 

Trinder, Wallace A., 340 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Tullis, Lois, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Turner, Lydia A., 521—5th Ave., 
New York City, N.Y. 


U 


Utley, J. Leland, 725 Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Utley, J. Leland Jr., 725 Rose 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Vv 
Vandenbulcke, Auguste J., 1115 
Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Vandenbulcke, C. Viola, 1115 Main 
St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Vanderhorst, David A., 39 
Clinton Ave., Bay Shore, N.Y. 

Van Rensburg, Percival E., 316 
Harley Chambers, Johannesburg, 
S. Africa 

Van Wageninge, George J., 60 Sip 
Avenue, Jersey City, N.J. 

Vaughan, Billy iis Professional 
Bidg., Raleigh 

Vaughn, Richard we North Main 
St., Paris, Ill. 

Vickerson, Charles S. -. 26 O'Farrell 

, San Francisco, Calif. 


Wald, Thomas, 624 N. Stone, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Warren, Jay L., 5 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, 

Webber, William R., 250 Fulton 
Avenue, Hempstead, N.Y. 

Weed, Lydia M., 421 E. Market 
St., Stockton, Calif. 

Wescott, Gerald R., 7 Main St., 
Kingston, N.Y. 

Whitford, Duane C., 119 E. Wash- 
ington, Madison, Wis. 

bt oe Harriet L., 316 
Warren Syracuse, N.Y. 

Williams, Cecil H., 28 W. Adams 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Ss. 


Ss. 


Williamson, Robert E., Lobby, 
Donaghey Bldg., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

bed x M. Ethel, 203 Paterson 

Fist. Mich. 

Wofford, William B., 4429 San 

Carlos. Dallas, Texas 


Wolch, Samuel K., 751 Granville, 
Vancouver, Canada 

Wood, Kenneth S., 9 Ransom St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Wood, Kenneth S. Jr., 9 Ransom 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wood, Lewis F., 9 Ransom St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Woodbury, Margaret J., 224 S. 


6th St., Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Woedbury, Nathaniel H., 224 s. 
6th St., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Woods, W. W., 313 West Monroe, 
Carbondale, Ill. 
Woolfall, George A., 427 Ist Ave., 
North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Y 


Young, Richard A., 
man St., Harvard, 


Z 


Zanolli, Thornton, 28 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


July/August, 1954 


505 W. Black- 
Ill. 





W. Adams | Better Hearing Service, 15 S.. 


FIRMS 


A 


Adams Bros., Inc., 92 S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


9th St., 


Alamo Hearing Service, 
Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 

Audiphone Utilities, 55 E. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, 

Audiphone Co. of Detroit, 28 W. 
Adams Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Audiph 603 Mott 
Bidg., 
Audiph Comp 9 
St., Grand Rapids, * Mich. 
Audiphone of Hartford, 721 Main 

St., Hartford, Conn. 
Audiphone Co. of Miami, Inc., 
1211 Security Bldg., Miami, Fla. 
Audiphone Company, 330 Medical 
Arts Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Audiphone Co. of Pittsburgh, 
1202 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Gibbs 





Company, 
Flint, Mich. 
Ransom 





Audiphone of Pittsfield, 74 North 
Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Audiphone Co. of Saginaw, 9 
Brewer Arcade, Saginaw, Mich. 

Audiphone Co. of South Texas, 
712 Majestic Bldg., San An- 
tonio, Texas 

Audiphone Co. of Northern In- 
diana, 328 Sherland Bldg., South 
Bend, Ind, 

Audivox Co. of Houston, 420 Mel- 
rose Bldg., Houston, Texas 


Beltone Hearing Service, 224 S. 
6th St., Albuquerque, New Mex. 

Beltone Hearing Center, 3008 2nd 
Ave., N., Billings, Mont. 

Beltone Hearing Service, 107 N. 
10th, Boise, Idaho 

Beltone Hearing Service, 314 13th 
St., Columbus, Ga. 

Beltone Detroit Company, 510 
ae Twr. Blidg., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Beltone Hearing Center, 322 G. 
Baldwin Bldg., Erie, Pa. 


Beltone Hearing — 315 Lake 


D. 


Michigan Dr., W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Beltone Hearing Service, 5305 
Hohman Avenue., Hammond, 
Ind. 


Beltone of Long Beach, 302 Kress 
Bldg., Long Beach, Calif. 


Beltone Hearing Service, 2001 Lib- 
erty Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Beltone Pittsburgh Co., 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1306 Park 


Beltone Hearing Service, 116 ist 
Ave., S.W., Rochester, Minn. 
Beltone Hearing Service, 1130 9th 


St., 


Beltone Hearing Service, 107 N. 
Jefferson, Saginaw, Mich. 


Beltone Hearing Center, 543 “E” 
St., San Bernardino, Calif. 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Beltone Hearing Service, 309 1st 
Natl. Bank Bldg., San Jose, 
Calif. 


Beltone Santa Rosa Hearing Cen- 
= 8rd St., Santa Rosa, 
Cali 


Beltone Hearing Service, 
Market St., Stockton, Calif. 


Beltone Toledo Company, 
Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 


Beltone Ambler Hearing Center, 


421 E. 


432 


435 York St., Vallejo, Calif. 
Beltone Hearing Service, 216 E. 
Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 


Better Hearing Institute of Mil- 
waukee, 710 N. Plankinton Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ist 
Ave., Walla Walla, Wash. 





| Maico 


Cc 


Clark, C. M. Company, 801 Clark 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cory Hearing Center, 7064 Plank- 
inton Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


D 


Day, Alfred, Hearing Center, 110 


N. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, 
Calif. 
Delk Hearing Center, 1825 ‘“K” 


St., Sacramento, Calif. 


E 


Evans Hearing Aid & Optical Co., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


F 


Foster, S. K. & Associates, 154 E. 
4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


H 


Hamilton’s Dallas Hearing Center, 


1102 Natl. City Bldg., Dallas, 
Texas 

Harvey, Prentice Hearing Center, 
410% S. Front St., Mankato, 
Minn, 

Hearing Aid Center, 305 Steiner 
Bldg., Lima, Ohio 

Hearing Aid Center, 20 W. Fed- 
eral St., Youngstown, Ohio 


Hearing Aid Clinic, 3539 8th St., 
Riverside, Calif. 


Hearing Aid Exchange, 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Hearing Aid Specialists 
Avenue, Brooklyn, 


733 Book 
» 1 DeKalb 
a - 

Hearing Service, 1327 


Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 


Higgins, R. H. Co., Inc., 615 W. 
10th St., Ft. Worth, Texas 
Hollywood Hearing Center, 


Cahuenga Blvd., 
Calif. 


Sterick 


1720 
Holly wood, 


L 


Lamb’s Hearing Center, 
American Bank Bldg., 
Fla. 


237 Pan 
Miami, 


M 


Maico Albany Company, 90 State 
St., Albany, New York 


Maico Vermont Company, Ss. 
Winooski Ave., Vt. 


Maico Hearing Instruments, 8 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Maico of Columbus, 327 E. State 
St., Columbus, Ohio 


Maico Des Moines Hearing Serv- 
ice, 924 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa 


Maico Detroit Company, 522 David 
Whitney Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Maico Flint Co., 203 Paterson 
Bldg., Flint, Mich. 


Maico Hearing Service, 220 Med- 
a Bldg., Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 


Maico Howard Company, 553 N. 
Laurel St., Hazleton, Pa. 

Maico of Indiana, 923 Hume Man- 
sur Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kansas City Company, 
2007 Bryant Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Maico Hearing Service, 1512 19th 
St., Lubbock, Texas 

Maico Hearing Center, 671 Broad 
St., Newark, N.J. 


Maico Bennett Hearing Service, 
481 Main St., New Rochelle, 
SZ 


361 
Burlington, 


Maico Hearing Instruments, Inc., 
500 5th Ave., New York, N.Y 








Maico of Pittsburgh, 3010 Jenkins 
Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Maico Hearing Service, 625 Broad- 
way, San Diego, Calif. 


Maico San Jose Hearing Center, 12 
S. lst St., San Jose, Calif, 


Maico Hearing Service, 420 Neb- 
raska St., Sioux City, Iowa 


Maico Hearing Service, 1562 Main 
St., Springfield, Mass. 


Maico Hearing Aid Centre, 316 S. 
Warren St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Maico Bennett Hearing Service, 
as Main St., White Plains, 


Maico Bennett Hearing Service, 20 
S. Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Manny, J. W., Inc., 48 E. 43rd 
St., New York, N.Y. 


McClenahan, Edgar A., Hearing 
Aid Service Co., 404 Union Ar- 
cade Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 


Metropolitan Hearing a 521 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Microtone of Dayton, 409 Com- 
mercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
Mistich Hearing Center, 327 

Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 


515 
Muskogee, 


Muskogee Hearing Center, 
Metropolitan Bldg., 
Okla. 


N 


Nevada Hearing Aid Beltone Serv- 
ice, 222 Byington Bldg., Reno, 
ev. 


P 


Pikes Peak Hearing Center, 15 E. 
og St., Colorado Springs, 
olo. 


R 


Rochester Hearing Aid Company, 
_— Ist St., S.W., Rochester, 
inn. 


Roseland Better Hearing Service, 
38 E. 112th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ss 


Smith, W. F. Company, 425 West 
Bldg., Houston, Texas 


Superior Hearing Aid Center, 311 
Seaboard Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


T 


Tanner Hearing Aid Sales & Serv- 


ice, 304 Junipher Bldg., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Taylor Hearing Center, 16 N. 
Marengo St., Pasadena, Calif. 


Telex Hearing Center, 30 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Telex Hearing Center, 4434 Lan- 
~~ Blvd., North Hollywood, 
alif. 


Telex Hearing Center, 503 W. 
Sprague St., Spokane, Wash. 


Telex Hearing Center, 619 Perkins 
Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 


Ww 


Wald’s Hearing Aid Service, 624 
N. Stone, Tucson, Ariz. 


Warren, Jay L., Inc., 5 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Wilkins Hearing Aid Company, 
320 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Wisconsin Hearing Aid Company, 


213% S. Barstow St., Eau 
Claire, Wis. 


Y 


Yakima Hearing Service, 16 N. 2nd 
St., Yakima, Wash. 
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Ear Protectors...listed by the A.M.A. Sub-Committee 
on Noise in Industry...as of June, 1954 


The presence or absence of any name 
from this list does not necessarily 
constitute either approval or disap- 


proval . . . Full addresses may be 
obtained on inquiry to A.M.A. or 
Audecibel. 


Substance Molded by USRR 


Pliable Ear Plug Corp., Hollywood, 
Calif.: Sound Defenders 

Sleep Shade Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.: Sleepwell Ear-Stops. 

Buckeye Chemical and Specialty Co., 
New York, N. Y.: Champion Ear 
Stopples 

Flents Products Company, New York, 
N. Y.: Flents Anti-noise Ear 
Stopples 

Boris Berkman, M. D., Chicago, IIl.: 
Eardefenders with Soundproofing 
Aircells 

Olygo Process Co., New York, N. Y.: 
Olygo Noise Absorbers 


Molded Rubber (or Synthetic) Plugs 


Dr. John S. Knight, Kansas City, Mo.: 
D-K Hearing Guard 

Mallock-Armstrong, London, England 

Amplivox House, London W. L., 
England 

Dr. Frank Ear Protector, Ashland, 
Ohio 

E-Z Products, New York, N. Y.: 
Aquapruf Ear Drum Protectors 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Ear Defenders 

Safety Ear Protector Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.: Sepco 

M. C. Harbeck, San Francisco, Calif.: 
Selectone Ear Protectors 


Surgical Mechanical Research, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif.: Ear Stoppers 


Plastic Inserts 
Standard Safety Equipment Co., New- 


ark, New Jersey: Curvlite Noise 
Abating Ear Plugs 


Dr. Juliet Lampe, San _ Antonio, 
Texas: DOZ-z-z 
Horapparatbologet, Stockholm, Swe- 


den: Oto-phone 
Dr. J. B. Nelson, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Nelson’s Ear Stoppers 


Ear Valves 


Sigma Sales Corp., Hollywood, Calif.: 
Lee-Sonic Ear Valve 


Helmet Types 
David Clark Co., 
Mass. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Muff Types 

Surgical Mechanical Research, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: Midget Muff 

Mallock - Armstrong, London, 
land: No-Sonic Muff 

B. F. McDonald Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Sono Sentry and Noise 
Gard 

Dr. Luzius Ruedi, Berne, Switzerland: 
Ruedi-Furrer Muff 

David Clark Co., 
Mass.: 
tector 

Airphone Co., Miami, Florida 

General Textile Mills, Inc., Carbon- 
dale, Pa.: General Textile Muff 

Protect Ears, Inc., Wyoming, Ohio: 
Acoustic Ear 


Inc., Worcester, 


Eng- 


Inc., Worcester, 
Straightaway Sound Pro- 


Medical idbcteeis Appointed 


in Tobacco Industry Research 


Dr. Edwin B. Wilson, professor 
emeritus of vital statistics at Harvard 
University, today became a member 
of the Scientific Advisory Board of 
the Tobacco Industry Research Com- 
mittee. 

The announcement was made by Dr. 
Clarence Cook Little, Scientific Direc- 
tor of the Tobacco Industry Research 
Committee and chairman of the Sci- 
entific Advisory Board. 

Other members of the Scientific Ad- 
visory Board are: Dr. McKeen Cattell, 
Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Pharmacology, Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College, New York 
City; Dr. Leon Jacobson, Professor 
of Medicine, University of Chicago, 
and Director of the Argonne Cancer 
Research Hospital, Chicago; Dr. Paul 
Kotin, Assistant Professor of Pathol- 
ogy, University of Southern Califor- 
nia Medical School, Los Angeles; Dr. 
Kenneth Merrill Lynch, President, 
Dean of Faculty and Professor of 
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Pathology, Medical College of South 
Carolina, Charleston; Dr. Stanley P. 
Reimann, Scientific Director of The 
Institute for Cancer Research and Di- 
rector of The Lankenau Hospital Re- 
search Institute, Philadelphia; and 
Dr. William F. Rienhoff, Jr., pioneer 
lung surgeon and Associate Professor 
of Surgery, Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine, Baltimore. 

The Scientific Advisory Board is 
guiding the Tobacco Industry Re- 
search Committee in its screening and 
selection of research projects for 
which the Tobacco Industry Research 
Committee will provide grants. An 
initial allocation of half-a-million dol- 
lars has been made for the remainder 
of this calendar year. Further sub- 
stantial financial support has been 
pledged by the cigarette manufactur- 
ers, organizations of tobacco growers 
and warehouse associations that com- 
prise the Tobacco Industry Research 
Committee. 
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Workshop Planned on 
Community Aspect of 


Hearing Problems 


Community aspects of hearing prob- 
lems will be the subject of a workshop 
to be held in the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 330 
Independence Ave., S.W., Washington, 
D.C. on October 20, 21 and 22. 

Plans for the conference are rapidly 
taking shape according to Miss Mary 
E. Switzer, Director of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and Dr. Thomas L. Tolan, President 
of the American Hearing Society, 
joint sponsors. 

Otolaryngologists, hearing aid 
manufacturers, and representatives of 
speech and hearing clinics, schools, 
hearing societies, rehabilitation cen- 
ters and all other interested groups 
are being invited to attend. Nation- 
wide representation is expected. The 
program will be conducted by experts 
in the hearing field. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
define ways to alert a community to 
its hearing problems and means of 
resolving those problems through com- 
munity action. Existing community 
resources will be explained and how 
they may cooperate in a program 
which the conference will attempt to 
define in broad outline. Means of 
financing this program will also be 
discussed. 

Additional information may be se- 
cured by writing to the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


QIC News 


The FTC issued an order prohibit- 
ing false and misleading advertising 
of a vitamin-mineral preparation des- 
ignated B-Amino-Complex or “BAC.” 

As modified, the order is directed 
against claims that the product .. . 
“will check or cure deafness, or will 
have any value in the treatment of 
deafness except that it may serve as 
a useful adjunct to other suitable 
therapy in cases of perceptive deaf- 
ness caused by a disturbance in the 
carbohydrate metabolism when such 
disturbance results in a high pyruvic 
acid content in the blood and causes 
dysfunction of the auditory nerve.” 

The Commission left unchanged the 
ban on representations that the prod- 
uct is a new medical discovery for 
the treatment of deafness. 


x* * 


In a statement about F.T.C. reason- 
ing on Exclusive Dealerships, U.S. 
News & World Report says that ex- 
clusive dealers were allowed in the 
hearing aid industry because compe- 
tition was strong. 
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SOCIETY OF HEARING AID 
AUDIOLOGISTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


POSTMASTER: If undeliverable for any 
reason notify sender stating reason on 
Form 3547. 


HEARING-AID 
BATTERIES 


(ACTUAL SIZE) 


NEW “EVEREADY” 
“A” BATTERY No. 1002E 


..- the Pill-Box Powerhouse! 








